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The end of the 1967-68 School y ggnr np i r Bryif Hwr* pfTTTgP rrf tun 
and one-half years of Title I efforts in the Wichita Public Schools. 
As was the case during the spring of 19S& ad the- 1 9 66-67 year , 

the 1967-68 Title I project in Wichita. wes f l amed . amd c nwdcEc ted. t* 1 
meet the needs of educationally deprived (rfir-gT^tTn*wr ttb a -tt em dam g jrwu 
with high concentrations of low income feauiilies. 



It has been we 1 1 - documented that »i^ ; iriirf Iifrpff r i»cf rfrwe fn 
econooica lly impoverished areas enter school (feSciemt in verbal 
development , concept levels, desirable attitnarifies,, and pii^sical 

he alth. Problems in 1 earning and low afitn-c wa i w i . f often result ft ne 
such deficiencies. Frus tra ticm _ poor attiitjaaoes, a n d undesirable 
behavior often accompany low .-atrb-n i tf - , 



The approach utilised in the Tittle X project was global in 
nature because a variety of cM.Mren n s isssms sos pcesest. Soeever , 
the most pressing needs appeared to he related to ability to read, 
comprehend, and camnunicate language- Therefore, pn - a jm r mbs 
designed to focus on needs in the area of reading. 



CBARACTOISOCS (OF QtfiT ii.inttML m mb ia« J itjs 



It was recognised that many <Hfcni H ,- gh r tw nj atttemdimg g ffcn wi xn i 
areas possessed characteristics which lessened tSsas±r daaac r r of «g 
in school. Some of tbe idem tiffed cftaracttegf sties were as follows: 
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A. Achievement 

1. Poor performance on standardized tests 

2. Classroom performance below grade level in reading 

3. Poor language skills 

B. Ability 

1. Poor performance on standardized tests of intellectual 
ability 

2. Low level verbal functioning 

3. Low level non-verbal functioning 

C. Attitude 

1. negative self-image 

2. negative attitude toward school and/or education 

3. Low aspiration level 

4. Expectations of school failure 

D. Behavior 

1. High absentee rate 

2. High dropout rate 

3. Disciplinary problems 

E. Other Areas Interfering with the L e ar ning Process 

1. Poor health, including dental 

2. Malnutrition or under nutrition 

3. Emotional and social instability 

4. Poor parental attitude toward education or tie . srhacvl 

PROJECT OBJECTIVES 

The following objectives were chosen after studying tie 
charac teristics and educational needs of children in low income 



geographical areas: 
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ZL. j5t Lingrav e performance as measured by standardized 
agi T i gq emen t: tests. 

ZL THr impro ve classroom performance in reading beyond usual 
Expectations . 

~ Trr improv e children's verbal functioning. 

4%. T?r fnpr rrwe children's non- verbal functioning. 

% . Trr fnpt nrg the children's self-image. 

6L. T?r frfemg g (in a positive direction) children's attitudes 
hi«»nf school and education. 

77 „ Trr rm» wwg children's expectations of success in school. 

jjfc T*rr TT^rrro g the children's average daily attendance. 

3L TSr ri q n - niwfc the holding power of the schools (to decrease the 
(frngmrf- rate) * 

TTfi. Ttr reduce the rate and severity of disciplinary problems. 

THi- Trr improve the physical health of the children. 

t < 7 ) TTrr the nutritional health of the children. 

im Trr taprnv e the children' s emotional and social stability and/or 
h ttn- t- a£ fc frgir fami lies. 



AD 






ANCE AREAS 



T gfaftiBns*,- Kansas, is a metropolitan comnunity of approximately 
Twm mffi S e r vi ng the conmunity are 113 public schools including 

SSL gi him y ,. X& junior high, and six senior high schools. Approximately 
c miirm r r-FrrTrfr grr (K-12) are served by the Wichita Public Schools. 

Tim jMianrh i ui CT . ^ riiw g ani parochial and private schools which serve about 



77, 



turn 



gjcflkflrggL. 
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Twenty- four public elementary schools (K-6) , nine public junior high 
schools (7-9) , and six public senior high schools (10-12) were located in 
low income areas and/or served educationally deprived children from low 
income families residing in the target areas. Also, a number of parochial 
schools served families in the low income areas. Approximately 13,200 
public school children (K-12) and approximately 400 non-public school 
children (1-9) made up the approximately 13,600 school children in the 
Title I project. 

PROCEDURES USED IN STRIVING FOR OBJECTIVES 

Many activities were included in the project in attempting to 
accomplish the objectives. Some of the activities were largely instruc- 
tional in nature, and others were services of various kinds. Reading 
improvement was the major thrust of the project as was the case during 
the spring of 1966 and during the 1966-67 school year. Corrective reading 
teachers met with individuals and small groups in providing instruction 
geared to the type and severity of reading problem. Reading instruction 
was provided at two levels, elementary and junior high school. 

Additional art and physical education teachers assisted classroom 
teachers at the elementary level. Two mobile music laboratories with 
electronic piano keyboards were used in several elementary schools. 

Field trips to art museums and other places and attendance at Children s 
Theatre provided cultural enrichment at the elementary level. Instruc- 
tionsl activities were provided at institutions for delinquent and 
neglected children. 
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In addition to reading classes at the junior high level, home 
economics classes in clothing and personal grooming and industrial arts 
classes in woodworking and metals were held. 

Service activities were important parts of the Title I project. 
Additional school health services were provided in attempting to meet 
health needs. Additional counselors were provided in Title I 
elementary schools. Additional librarians and aides were employed in 
the project. Food services provided included hot lunches at two 
elementary schools and milk and crackers furnished to kindergarten 
children in all Title I elementary schools. Teacher assistants were 
placed in four target area schools, and eight attendance workers were 
assigned to certain schools in the project. 



EVALUATION 

The evaluation for 1967-68 was similar to that conducted in 
1966-67. It was assumed that by supplementing the efforts of regular 
classroom teachers in developing skills, appreciations, health, and 
practical arts, pupils' achievement would improve. Further, it was 
thought that greater success in school would result in higher self-esteem, 
motivation and confidence. Basic questions which evaluation efforts 
attempted to answer included the following; Did the additional 
instruction and services have a beneficial effect on the reading ability, 
academic achievement, and overall performance of pupils? What was the 
influence of the project on the attitudes of children toward themselves 
and others? Did the behavior of children change in a positive direction? 
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Was the physical and emotional health of children improved as a result 
of project efforts? 

Both test and non- test sources of data were used in evaluating 
the activities. Test results were used in assessing progress in reading, 
music, and physical fitness. Other sources of data for the evaluation of 
these activities, and the other Title I activities, included records of 
various kinds, checklists, case histories, opinionnaires , and question- 
naires. Some questionnaire items were constructed to secure information 
directly related to progress toward objectives. For the most part, 
responses to such items have been included in the reports of the project 
activities. In some cases respondents supplied information pertaining 
to such things as problems encountered and suggestions for improvement. 
For the most part, such information has not been included in the reports 
of the project activities. All information gathered has been made avail- 
able to project administrators for use in the modification of present 
activities and in the structuring of future programs. Copies of data 
gathering instruments (other than standardized tests) are presented 
in Appendix A of this report. 

Evaluation was considered to be the process of discovering the 
extent to which objectives were reached. Objectives were chosen for 
each major activity of the project, and each activity was evaluated in 
terms of its objectives. In some cases, it was possible to assess both 
the direction and the extent of changes resulting from the experiences. 

In others, it was possible to observe direction of change only. 



ERIC 
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Evaluations for activities conducted during September- -May, 1968 
are presented in the following sections of this report. Included for 
each activity are the objectives, procedures, evaluation strategy, 
presentation of data, and comments about the results. Evaluations for 
summer Title I activities and supplementary information of a general 
nature are presented in separate reports. 
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CORRECTIVE REAPING INSTRUCTION 

The corrective reading program constituted the major thrust of the 
Title I project in Wichita. Each year children are identified who have 
not gained sufficient facility in reading to succeed in classwork which 
requires reading. Word recognition and comprehension skills are weak. 
The lack of reading success helps create feelings of inadequacy and 
negative attitudes toward reading, school, and other persons. 

In planning the corrective reading instruction, it was recognized 
that modern diagnostic approaches, appropriate instructional materials, 
and special classes should be utilized. Classroom activities and sup- 
portive services were provided which were designed to ensure success in 
reading and to build feelings of confidence and self-esteem. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To improve word recognition skills and comprehension by at 
least one grade equivalent as indicated by standardized 
tests of reading achievement and as noted by teachers. 

2. To increase reading for enjoyment, appreciation, and informa- 
tion as indicated by teacher observations. 

3. To improve pupils 1 attitudes as indicated by teacher obser- 
vations and pupil responses. 

4. To improve the overall reading programs in participating 
schools as indicated by responses of principals and teachers. 



0 
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PuPils - Screening jj £ 

Children from twenty* four puiLic elementary, seven parochial ele- 
mentary, and seven pub Hr purfnr high schools located in or on the 
periphery of low income etebi vet* selected to participate in the cor- 
rective reading classes. J6pgr-;nicma:sly L,6QQ elementary school children 
in grades 2 to 6 were giver rcrrecrive reading instruction. The grade 
with the smallest number represetced was sixth grade with about 200. 

The grade with the largest: rummer represented was third grade with about 
450. Grades two, four, and five were represented with approximately 
320, 330, and 280 pupils respectively. The inclusion of over 300 second 
graders is an increase from -abort 51 in the program last year. This 
increase reflects an increased! effort to reach pupils with reading 
difficulties at the earliest pnssfrle age. App r oxi mately 600 junior 
high school pupils w e re inst r u cted, in the c o rr e ctive reading classes. 
This number included approxim^Ty Z5Q s eventh graders, 220 eighth 
graders, and 130 ninth graders. 

Children were selemafl fur corrective reading instruction on the 
basis of retardation in reading car vocabulary as indicated by stan- 
dardized test scares. Dither criteria for selection included the fol- 
lowing: (1) possession of the ca p aci ty to profit dram corrective 

reading ins traction, C2D nru j—enfe rfun for the class by regular class- 
room teacher and counselor,, a n d? positive attitudes by pupil and 



parent. 
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Teacher 8 - Selection and Placement 

Teachers were chosen for the corrective reading classes who had 
demonstrated success in teaching and who were interested in teaching 
children retarded in reading. Many of the teachers were those who 
taught similar classes during the 1966-67 school year and the second 
semester of the 1965-66 school year. 

There were twenty- four elementary schools vjhere corrective reading 
classes were held. Two corrective reading teachers were placed in each 
of eight elementary schools. Each of sixteen elementary schools were 
assigned one corrective reading teacher. This made a total of thirty- 
two reading teachers in the elementary schools. A total of twelve 
reading teachers were placed in the seven junior high schools. Two 
schools each had one teacher, and five schools each had two. 

Reading Class Organization 

Teachers in elementary schools were given instruction and encour- 
agement in the use of Silvaroli’s Classroom Reading Inventory in 
accurately assessing reading instructional levels of pupils. Junior 
high teachers were encouraged to use both oral and silent reading tests 
in the diagnosis of reading deficiencies. Groups were organized ac- 
cording to the type and severity of reading problem. Generally, the 
greater the severity of reading problem, the smaller was the group. 
Grade lines were often crossed in organizing classes of pupils with 
similar reading levels. 
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While working with the children, teachers son® times worked with 
class groups as a whole, or with varying sizes of groups. Some of the 
pupils, particularly elementary, were in corrective reading classes 
twice a day for twenty to thirty minutes each time. In others, children 
were scheduled into reading classes once each day or on alternate days 
for longer periods of time. Classes were organized so that upon attain- 
ment of corrective reading class goals, individuals were phased out of 
the special reading classes. 

Activities Materials 

The team approach was utilized in the corrective reading instruc- 
tion with the building principal administering the school's program. 

The corrective reading teacher cooperated with the regular classroom 
teacher in the diagnosis of reading difficulties, planning and coordi- 
nating activities, and the evaluation of methods, materials and pupil 
progress. Personnel other than classroom teachers assisted in the 
selection and use of instructional materials and in planning activities 
designed to ensure success and build self-esteem and confidence. When 
possible, the corrective reading teacher and other staff members worked 
with parents of pupils in special reading classes. 

A wide variety of classroom reading activities, instructional 
materials, and audio-visual equipment was used. Both individualized 
and group instruction were provided. Teachers were encouraged to 
experiment with instructional methods, materials, and equipment. 
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Corrective Reading with Programmed Instruction 

At one Junior high school a programmed approach to corrective 
reading instruction was used by the two teachers- Idigritoff cation and 
screening of pupils was accomplished in the same .rueiner as in the other 
junior high school programs. A battery of tests rinrlmring oral reading, 
silent reading, ability, and perceptual tests wsce used to d iagno se e a ch 
pupil's reading problems. Following the diagnosis,, a flaw chart guided 
the teacher in assigning the pupil to the appropiiace taped lessons 
and "live" reinforcement materials. 

Classes were organized with four sets of aaa gmm gg; and recorders 
and no more than eight pupils. This enabled act leas t: amLf or the group 
to work with the taped lessons at one time while the o th e r s worked with 
t he teacher on the "live" portion of the lessons- Sarfo pu pil y with very 
few exceptions, read orally and individually to) toe Seedier each day . 

Some group instruction was given. It was hoped toaifc toe group instruction 
would make phasing back to the regular classroom less? diffi c u lt- 

The programmed materials included the taped Hesaanss,, " live" ins true - 
tional materials, and homework materials- lEadh taped lesson: fnclrafes a 
quiz. There are three lessons on each concept so tomtr when a pupil did 
not do well on the quiz he could do as many as ton®® lessons an the same 
concept without repeating the same material. &3HL tom tapes used were 
non*6TSsabl6 and recorded in both direc tions a© itTkmit' eeu l i reel may be 
inme diately played again. No rewinding was ever ggggssaary. The taped 
lessons and "live*' materials provided a multi-s K i ts ogy approach gear ed 
to help the pupil overcome his deficiencies- Sana enghasis was placed 
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on the development of perceptual skills- Far instance, much of th e 
tfork on tapes was done in whispers in an sttsnpt no e liminate t quality 3 
create a quiet atmosphere, and farce ttfue pupil to focus all of his 
attention upon hearing the sound- ISae iDeadghaines were m o di -fled so that 
only one ear receives sound- The tsTcSoers were careful to see that: 
each pupil listened with the ear m the same side as the hand with which 



he writes. Although the pupils were encouraged to read as mvch as pos- 
sible outside of class, actual huinewuiHil assrfa'imtriii ts were limited to 
tasks that could be couple ted in ffftagm nifTnctes or les s of dilig e nt 



effort. 



3T 37&TT ■n&'TTT 'Hit ? SJrSfflDESSf 

Both test and non-test sources cf evaluative data w ere u sed in the 
evaluation of the cor r ec tive areafifjnng- lure Iow a . Test s cf has ir Skill s 
anj SilvaroliVs d aggr iwim Mnading IflangntaHE y w er e the &- L amda i >T i « m l tus L r> 
u sed with elementary pupils. USana-test son s rc e s erf da r a ii mp d with ele- 
mentary pupils xecords, ttflae ffmp-il (Opinion, ( ^efrtii ama i r e, the 

B ehav ior Checklist, case ©d selected, reading pwpils , amd 

questionnaires ho reading (Eeatforrs, regular classrocmi tochers, maid 
principals. 



The Diagnostic Sending lest and (fir ay Cfeal Beadin g Test **a rv imod 
yf fch junior school pupils. ISmn— test sctbee ces of lo i 

high pupils included teachers records and egaes tf 1 mb T r es to tsachms 
and principals. 
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Tho following schedule presents the sources of evaluative dat a, 
j-btm dates used, the persons furnishing the data: 



Source 


Date 


Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 


Nov. and May 


Classroom Reading Inventory 


Sept, and May 


Diagnostic Reading Test 


Sept, and May 


Gray Oral Reading Test 


Nov. and May 


Behavior Checklist 


Dec. and May 


Pupil Opinion Questionnaire 


Dec. and May 


Case Histories 


May 


Questionnaires 


May 



Persons ^Completing 
Elementary Pupils, 3-5 
Reading Teachers , 

Junior High Pupils 

Reading Teachers, Junior HB j gti 



Reading and Regular Class- 
room Teachers, Elementary 

Elementary Pupils, 3tfa Grate 



Elementary School 



Reading Teachers, Principals 
Regular Classroom Tethers 



Throughout 



Teachers and others 



PRESENTATION OF DATA - ELEMENTARY 
Tam Teat of Basic Skills 

The Iowa Test of Basic Skills is given annually to all jngsils am 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of the Wichita eleintary vrtnftflx - 
k different form of the reading and vocabulary sections of the Smslt sms 
given in May to all pupils in the Title I corrective r eadin g program. 
Extens iv e n orms are provided for all forms of the test. The ~nni : ii a> r/’' 1 * 
prranH 1 »« for beginning, middle, and end of the school y ear -as - well as 
grade equivalent scores. Some evidence has been compiled by the nriK3i-r . ~h ga* 
to show that the grade equivalent scores are reasonably accurate Snr not 



o 
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jsf gsza cfe Lexer tasting, i.e. a sixth grader that scores 41 (first 
— nc i i <*£ g gadg 4) an the sixth grade section would score near 41 if 

the Smrth grade section of the test. Very large and widespread 
a£. pu pils were used in constructing the norms. The national 
jg.'mmU: LTffs; provided for the test are very much like, though slightly 
Ikawer than 1 , , the local percentiles for the entire Wichita school system. 

iffiU p upils in grades three through six of the Wichita Public Schools 

the Iowa Test; of Basic Skills during the first week of November, 
22857- Btncnr L was u sed in fourth and sixth grades. Form 2 was used in 
fl S iggfl am E ffftfr gr ades - All pupils in grades three through six who had 
jb'ihti gUrHrmf in: Title Z corrective reading classes were given the Form 3 
ant re ading sections during the first week of May, 1968. 

BUM. and! pasttest scores in vocabulary and reading were available 

noor 3® gngcls in; the four grades. Tables 1 and 2 show comparisons of 
the paoetesC: «hiiT po s t te st mean grade equivalent scores for subgroups by 
and] By g rade and sex. Gains in the mean score were made by all 
SMfigsnege am ha t h, sections. While the gains are not large the number 
crif ajgi i ifiann t differ e nces indicates that reading skills as measured by 
tiftias Bas t : hasae Improved - 



m wwiLMwaju ji .i-m.iUiippfffMnpn 
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TABLE 1 



PRETEST AND POSTTEST COMPARISONS AND CORRELATIONS 





ON 


IOWA TEST OF BASIC 


SKILLS READING 


SECTION 






Grade 


Sex 


N 


Pretest 

Mean 


SD 


r 


t 


Posttest 
Mean SD 


3 


Girls 


153 


27.08 


8.07 


.42 


2.93** 


29.21 


8.60 


3 


Boys 


195 


25.76 


7.95 


.27 


2.16* 


27.29 


8.37 


3 


Girls 

and 

Boys 


348 


26.34 


8.02 


.35 


3.53*** 


28.14 


8.52 


4 


Girls 


109 


32.22 


7.82 


.35 


0.58 


32.72 


8.06 


4 


Boys 


176 


29.48 


7.07 


.17 


1.38 


30.51 


8.30 


4 


Girls 

and 

Boys 


285 


30.53 


7.48 


.26 


1.46 


31.36 


8.26 


5 


Girls 


91 


40.31 


8.42 


.55 


0.19 


40.47 


8.71 


5 


Boys 


142 


38.52 


8.47 


.55 


2.57* 


40.32 


9.11 


5 


Girls 
and - 
Boys 


233 


39.22 


8.48 


.55 


2.14* 


40.38 


8.94 


6 


Girls 


52 


48.29 


8.15 


.53 


3.54*** 


52.75 


10.07 


6 


Boys 


71 


45.79 


9.17 


.44 


0.23 


46.07 


9.90 


6 


Girls 

and 


123 


46.85 


8.81 


.49 


2.30* 


48.89 


10.47 



Boys 








n 
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TABLE 2 

PRETEST AND POSTTEST COMPARISONS AND CORRELATIONS 
ON IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS VOCABULARY SECTION 



Pretest Posttest 



Grade 


Sex 


N 


Mean 


SD 


r 


t 


Mean 


SD 




3 


Girls 


153 


26.63 


7.41 


.42 


0.95 


27.29 


8.26 


- 


3 


Boys 


195 


25.79 


7.20 


.48 


1.33 


26.60 


9.02 


•v 


3 


Girls 

and 

Boys 


348 


26.16 


7.29 


.46 


1.65 


26.90 


8.69 


% 


4 


Girls 


109 


29.85 


7.43 


.39 


2.98* 


32.36 


8.35 




4 


Boys 


176 


29.15 


7.84 


.33 


4.01** 


32.06 


8.67 


V" '•* 


4 


Girls 

and 

Boys 


285 


29.42 


7.68 


.35 


5.01** 


32.18 


8.54 


V 


5 


Girls 


91 


34.55 


7.86 


.53 


5.79** 


39.59 


9.01 




5 


Boys 


142 


36.80 


9.08 


.54 


4.53** 


40.42 


10.58 


* 


5 


Girls 

and 

Boys 


233 


35.92 


8.68 


.54 


7.04** 


40.10 


9.98 


*r: 


6 


Girls 


52 


46.79 


10.08 


.54 


3.53** 


51.48 


9.76 


* . 


6 


Boys 


71 


43.55 


9.39 


.20 


3.00* 


48.07 


10.47 


* - 

■* 


6 


Girls 

and 


123 


44.92 


9.78 


.36 


4.47** 


49.51 


10.27 


"\ 



Boys 
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Tables 3 and 4 give the quartiles distribution on national percentile 
norms. Since "beginning of the year" norms were used on the pretest and 
"end of the year" norms were used on the posttest, a normal amount of 
improvenent would lead to the same distribution for both pretest and 
posttest. It can be seen both from the distributions in Tables 3 and 4 and 
the differences in mean grade equivalent scores in Tables 1 and 2 that this 
amount of improvement is not indicated by the test results. This 
disappointment is somewhat offset, however, by the test results shown in 
Tables 5 and 6. Scores on vocabulary and reading sections of the ITBS 
tests were also available for 759 pupils from the May 1967 testing and the 
November 1967 testing. Many of these pupils were in the sample of 989 
pupils and all were in corrective reading during the 1966-67 school year. 

It is not known how many of them were in summer school reading classes, but 
at most this would have meant six additional weeks of school. 

While the differences in means in Tables 1 and 2 would indicate 
that less than the normal amount of increase in test performance occurred 
during the six months of school between November and May, the differences 
in means in Tables 5 and 6 indicate from a little more than four to a 
little more than seven months improvement in the mean grade equivalent 
scores occurred during a period which includes only three months 
(or four and one-half months with summer school) of school for a similar 
group of pupils. Test results for the project during the 1966-67 school 
year, of which the May results in Tables 5 and 6 were included in the 
posttest results, had been quite similar *-o those in Tables 1 and 2. 

A longitudinal look at the test results over two or three years or more 
for pupils who have been in the program will be necessary in order to 
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TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION BY QUART ILES* ON NATIONAL NORM FOR IOWA 
TEST OF BASIC SKILLS READING SECTION 



Grade 


Month 
and year 
Tested 


Test 

Form 


1-25 th 
%ile 


Number o 

26-50th 

%ile 


f Pupils 

51-75th 

%ile 


76-99th 

%ile 


Pretest 


3 


11-67 


2 


125 


138 


66 


19 


Posttest 


3 


5-68 


3 


187 


113 


44 


4 


Pretest 


4 


11-67 


1 


149 


120 


14 


2 


Posttest 


4 


5-68 


3 


225 


51 


8 


1 


Pretest 


5 


11-67 


2 


140 


73 


18 


2 


Posttest 


5 


5-68 


3 


178 


50 


4 


1 


Pretest 


6 


li-67 


1 


76 


42 


4 


1 


Posttest 


6 


5-68 


3 


94 


23 


6 


0 



* November percentile are from Beginning of Year (before Dec. 1) National 
Norms while the May percentiles are from End of Year (March 1 and after) 
National Norms. 



o 
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TABLE 4 

DISTRIBUTION BY QUART ILES* ON NATIONAL NORM FOR 
IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS VOCABULARY SECTION 




Number of Pupils 



Gi 


rede 


Month 
and year 
Tested 


Test 

Form 


1-25 th 
7.11es 


26-50th 

7.iles 


51-75th 
7.1 les 


76-99th 

7oiles 


Pretest 


3 


11-67 


2 


91 


163 


85 


9 


Posttest 


3 


5-68 


3 


205 


111 


26 


6 


Pretest 


4 


11-67 


1 


164 


100 


19 


2 


Posttest 


4 


5-68 


3 


194 


79 


11 


1 


Pretest 


5 


11-67 


2 


160 


60 


13 


0 


Posttest 


5 


5-68 


3 


164 


62 


7 


0 


Pretest 


6 


11-67 


1 


86 


32 


5 


0 


Posttest 


6 


5-68 


3 


84 


35 


4 


0 



2L 



determine whether the long ra nge* effects an. test: performance are large 
or small. 

It was hypothesised aaa the 19® 6 - €7 rep ort that the small gains 
between pretest and posttest cnsBeE he due tct the large proportion of 
the pupils whose true rmadnag aftnlSfay is below the zero score for the 
section of the test gxxe® to their grade- It aas felt that many of 
these pupils would he ecsernraaU Thy aaurtarfets, «wi hence random markers 
on the test, leading to imalM and unreliable results. This could be 
the case even with cons&desa&le iipnwem gt prior to the posttest. For 
example, a sixth grade paxpil a&o iTmprmair fo r m the preprimer to second 
grade level of performance cmalki still he performing below the grade 
equivalent score of 22 {second smith of second grade) which corresponds 
to a zero raw score on the suithi grade section of the test. 
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MAY 196? 



MDCEBUESt 13®? gUfFARTSOHS ABD CCMBLAXIONS 



on n mr m mssm asms rannt section 



HAY 2SSI H W Pag E 1967 



Grade 


N 


Mean 


S» 


ir 




Grade 


Mfun 


SD 


3 


306 


26.44 


N.32 


jm 


9.58* 


4 


31.37 


7.89 


4 


210 


32.75 


2.B 


M 


0.98* 


5 


39.98 


8.52 


5 


241 


41.56 


9.3® 




9.54* 


6 


47.39 


8.71 



* F 1001 
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TABLE 6 

HAY 1967 AND NOVEMBER 1967 COMPARISONS AND CORRELATIONS 
ON IOWA TEST OF BASIC SKILLS VOCABULARY SECTION 



Grade 


MAY 1967 
N Mean 


SD 


r 


t 


NOVEMBER 1967 
Grade Mean 


SD 


3 


308 


26.32 


8.89 


.51 


9.03* 


4 


30.74 


8.50 


4 


210 


32.60 


8.90 


.51 


6.88* 


5 


36.87 


9.17 


5 


241 


39.88 


10.14 


.45 


8.67* 


6 


45.64 


9.41 



* P<.001 



An extensive analysis of the above results grouped by independent 
reading levels estimated in the fall using the Silvaroli Classroom 
Reading Inventory did not support the hypothesis, however. When grouped 
this way a fairly consistent pattern of gains still existed for all groups 
on both reading and vocabulary sections of the test with about as many 
significant differences among the primer, preprimer and below groups as 
there were among the second, third, and fourth and above groups. It is 
possible of course that the oral inventory does not effectively separate 
the non-readers or random markers in the silent testing situation from 

the others. 
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Classroom Reading Inventory 

The Classroom Reading Inventory was developed by Nicholas J. Silvaroli 
for use as an individual diagnostic reading measure. By use of graded 
word lists and graded paragraphs, the classroom teacher estimates the 
child* s independent, instructional, and frustration reading levels from 
untimed responses and oral reading with five questions per selection. 

This is done by accurately recording, on a form provided, the responses 
and reading errors throughout the interview. A scoring guide is available 
to aid the teacher in assigning the appropriate reading level (independent, 
instructional, or frustration) to each of the graded sections according 
to the number of errors noted. The sections range from preprimer to sixth 
grade in reading difficulty. After rating all sections up to the frustra- 
tion level, appropriate grade levels for independent and instructional 
reading programs can be selected for each pupil. 

While the main purpose of an informal reading inventory is diagnosis 
of a child’s specific reading abilities or disabilities, rather than 
classification, it seems that the results of these diagnoses for large 
numbers of pupils would furnish some evidence of reading progress. The 
Classroom Reading Inventory was administered by the special reading 
teacher, individually to pupils upon entering the Title I corrective 
reading classes and again near the end of the school year. Tables 7 and 
8 show the distribution of the independent and instructional reading levels 
for those pupils examined in September and the first part of October. The 
May distributions represent the results of a reexamination of the same 
pupils at the end of the school year. The Chi-square statistic shows that 
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TABU 7 

RESULTS OF CLASSROOM READ33G iE l llfflSlHumr 
OF INDEPENDENT 5EADUG 'UMMtg 



Distribution of Pupils try Tng e g g gg jjBaaj t Hcmdttmg Ig^ g 



Grade 


Sex 




Independent Reaftfowp 




€b±r 


df T 


Time FP 


& Below 


P 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 & Aftarns, 


Sqotrc 


2 


Girls 


Sept. -Oct. 


76 


5 


0 


0 


>3 


(0 


® 


® 


36. 0* 


1 


2 


Girls 


May 


29 


25 


14 


13 


3 


(0 


<0 


® 






2 


Boys 


Sept.Oct. 


95 


5 


0 


0 


3 


(0 


<0 


® 


132.2* 


1 


2 


Boys 


May 


14 


10 


36 


30 


13 


(0 




® 






3 


Girls 


Sept.Oct. 


68 


39 


19 


3 


3 


(0 


® 




n. & 


2 


3 


Girls 


May 


22 


12 


28 


45 


21 


1 


® 


® 






3 


Boys 


Sept.Oct. 


96 


36 


22 


2 


3 


<0 


® 


® 


W.4* 


2 


3 


Boys 


May 


33 


22 


26 


44 


25 


6 


® 


® 






4 


Girls 


Sept. 'Oct. 


16 


22 


16 


31 


3 


1 


® 




ia.2** 


3 


4 


Girls 


May 


9 


10 


17 


7 


35 


11 


® 


® 






4 


Boys 


Sept.Oct. 


51 


27 


35 


25 


11 


<0 


® 


® 


57.8* 


4 


4 


Boys 


May 


19 


17 


18 


36 


43 


15 


1 








5 


Girls 


Sept.Oct. 


17 


8 


n 


U 


26 


3 


® 


® 


16.^ 


3 


5 


Girls 


May 


6 


4 


6 


12 


22 


24 


5 


3 






5 


Boys 


Sept.Oct. 


24 


10 


25 


35 


23 


2 


1 


® 


63.2* 


3 


5 


Boys 


May 


8 


7 


5 


22 


31 


34 


12 


1 






6 


Girls 


Sept.Oct. 


3 


2 


3 


32 


11 


11 


1 


® 


8 . 4 *** 


3 


6 


Girls 


May 


4 


1 


2 


4 


8 


8 


8 


8 






6 


Boys 


Sept.Oct. 


6 


5 


7 


20 


11 


9 


2 


® 


20.2* 


3 


6 


Boys 


May 


4 


2 


5 


6 


10 


21 


9 


3 







* P <.001 

** P< ,02 
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ZlZZZ 3 

RESULTS OF CLASSR.DZ&L SG X B flEBTap ' 
OF IHSTSBCTIDKAi. 2282HE T-RWT.fi 



Distribution of Pupils bv ^^rracriagal fteadiag 



Ins txnc rrlrsig- 1 -gg Lgigl, ? Qii- 



Grade 


Sex 


Time PP & Below 


T* 


2 3 4 


5 6 


& Above 


Sxtuarr p 


2 


Girls 


Sept. Oct. 65 


^ ^ ,, 

X-*- --n 


: : o 


0 


0 


B 7.4* 


2 


Girls 


May 10 


p 2S 


TI 13 0 


Q 


0 




2 


Boys 


Sept. Oct. 81 


15 3 


: i a 


0 


0 


3D.B* 


2 


Boys 


May 46 


27 If 


s a o 


0 


0 





jg. 



2 



3 


Girls 


Sept. Oct. 


15 


45 


39 


23 


2 


Q 


0 


0 


3 


Girls 


May 


-Y 

X 


4 


5 


35 


43 


32 


0 


0 


3 


Boys 


Sept. Oct. 


39 


51 






3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


Boys 


May 


11 


12 


IS 


35 


46 


3Q 


4 


0 


4 


Girls 


Sept. Oct. 


7 


ID 


25 


23 


27 


2 


0 


0 


4 


Girls 


May 


1 


3 


S 


15 


15 


41 


8 


0 


4 


Boys 


Sept. Oct. 


24 


24 


26 


39 


2S 


8 


0 


0 


4 


Boys 


May 


5 


gjj 


12 


2xr 


39 


48 


12 


1 


5 


Girls 


Sept. Oct. 


4 


1© 


5 


12 


II 


32 


2 


0 


5 


Girls 


May 


3 


2 


3 


5 


15 


23 


18 


13 


5 


Boys 


Sept. Oct. 


1 


11 




24 


45 


25 


2 


0 


5 


Boys 


May 


0 


2 


3 


9 


21 


39 


29 


17 


6 


Girls 


Sept. Oct. 


3 


1 


3 


2 


7 


15 


8 


4 


6 


Girls 


May 


3 


3. 


1 


2 


4 


9 


8 


15 


6 


Boys 


Sept. Oct. 


2 


2 


4 


© 


16 


17 


9 


1 


6 


Boys 


May 


0 


1 


© 


I 


7 


17 


19 


15 



* P <.001 

** P < .05 



14QJ®* 2 



53. B* 3 



£3 J* 4 



73-** 3 



37 . 1 * -4 



71-4* A 



JB2** 4k 



2B.4* 3 
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all group, changed significantly. The differing degree, of freed® 5® 
various grade level, i. the result of coining coin®, to ®oid eer.es 
and smaller numbers . It can be seen also in Table. 7 and B tint very 
of the pupil, had independent reading level, on or above grade jlaMBt 
and very feu had instructional reading levels on or above grade ylsce-nt 
uhen tested in the fall. In May some in every group mere on or above grade 



placement for independent reading, and so« in every group mere «n «r 
grade placement in instructional reading level. Follom-np mill be 
to horn reliable thi. measure is for predicting ability cm adhSmme 

in the regular reading program. 

Bfctorigr Checklist 

A random e«*>le of wo hundred pupil., stratified according » 
v -*._ „d race , mas chosen from the pupils in the corrective temdam* 

m the wenty-four Title 1 elementary schools. Both tie mpeeimL 

m.Bng teacher eni the regular classroom teacher of e«b pupil 3 m tbe 
ss^le mere «ked to rate the pupil at the beginning of tie ®3«»i 5-* 

again at the end of the school year on the behavior checklist sb®n is 

Appendix A of this report. The checklist contain, thirty-.- it— 
of uhich pertains to an observable behavior that mas classified — gmmilti. 
or negative. Four ratings, pre and post by both teacher*, 
for 163 of the original aa^le of wo hundred pupils. This radnoti— is 
the s— >le of 18. SX should not hiss the reaults greatly sbc-arf* 
5t;r , t , mere .till proportionately repreeented In the 163 pupil 
The reduction in the a«ple w« due to one or «re of lie r-drs. ^ 
..hie or the pupil being unavailable for a post rating. 
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~~Kdi ar s lie positive behavior items were scored 1 through 5 and each 
r_ meE rtegrr — ' T e aehavror items were scored 5 through 1 according to the 
v never, rarely, sometimes, usually, and always. A total score 
zrnr ssanr rating was obtained by summing the scores for all thirty-one items. 

pr a ^t m i r tary item analysis of the upper and lower twenty-seven percent of 
anr scares £rr 130 pupils rated on the same thirty-one items during the 
sehacrL year indicated that all items as scored discriminated in 
the Ta i i t fc- diraerion as the total score. When scores were computed separately 
Esnr cnfiE and: ever items for 183 pupils rated this fall, the odd-even correla- 
«ss *J£3. ujt the reading teacher ratings and .83 for the regular teacher 
£hese correlations corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula give 



-r an i Trt y- estimates of .91 for the reading teacher ratings and .92 for 



hie rregn'TVnr teacher ratings . 



TABLE 9 

GCKEARISGN OF FALL AND SPRING RATINGS ON BE HA VIC®. 
CHECKLIST FOR ELEMENTARY PUPILS IN TITLE I READING 





Fail 

goring; 


Mean 


SD 


N 


r 


t 


108.28 

108.56 


14.93 

17.44 


163 


.67 


.26 




Fall 


116.37 


15.05 
















163 


.70 


1.63 




Spring 


117.82 


14.25 









5- shows that both the regular teachers and the reading 
ratal the pupils slightly higher at the end of the year than 

The increase in reading teacher ratings was greater* 
jeuthnugfc neithe r increase was statistically significant. The results 
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are quite similar to those obtained for a similar sample on the same 
checklist for the 1966-67 school year. In both cases the special 
reading teachers rated the pupils significantly (P>.01) higher than 
they were rated by the regular teachers. The higher ratings by the 
reading teachers are quite likely due to the fact that they observe 
the pupils in smaller classes and for shorter lengths of time each day 
(only one period) than do the regular teachers. 

Pupil Opinion Questionnaire 

A 30 item questionnaire was administered to all fifth grade pupils 
in the corrective reading program in an attempt to assess their attitudes 
toward school. By scoring responses to items referring to negative 
attitudes 1 through 5 and items referring to positive attitudes 5 
through 1, for the responses agree very much, agree a little, neither 
agree nor disagree, disagree a little, and disagree very much, each 
pupil was assigned a score for the entire 30 items. The same 30 item 
questionnaire was administered to fifth grade pupils in the program 
during the 1966-67 school year. The previous year, 1965-66, it was 
administered both to pupils in the program and to a control group. 

The only change in the questionnaire for this year was a revision of 
the form so that the responses could be scored automatically. A copy 
of the questionnaire is presented in Appendix A of this report. 

A preliminary investigation of the high and low 27 percent of 
the scores for 1966-67 indicated that all items, as scored, 
discriminated in the same direction as the total score. When scores 
were computed separately for odd and even items on the 204 question- 



«■ 1 LJ **‘ I « TV"-* VJW! » 
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naires scored in the fall this year, the odd-even correlation was ,64. 
When this correlation is corrected for number of items by the Spearman- 
Brown formula, a reliability estimate of .78 is obtained for the 30 items. 



Table 10 shows that there have been no statistically significant 
changes between the fall and spring results during any of the three years 
that the questionnaire has been administered. The 1967-68 results for 
corrective reading pupils and the 1965-66 results for corrective reading 
pupils were significantly (P<.01) lower than the 1965-66 control group 
results. The 1966-67 results for corrective reading pupils are not. 

The reason for the high scores in 1966-67 is not apparent. The inclusion 
of a larger number of fifth grade pupils in the program during 1966-67 
could have resulted in the inclusion of pupils who respond more positively. 



TABLE 10 

COMPARISON OF SCORES OF FIFTH GRADE CORRECTIVE 
READING PUPILS ON PUPIL OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 



1967-68 




Mean 


SD 


N 


t 




Corrective 


Fall 


99.6 


17.56 


204 






Reading 










-1.55 




Pupils 


Spring 


96.8 


19.17 


217 






1966-67 

Corrective 


Fall 


104.0 


15.96 


262 




- 


Reading 










.16 




Pupils 


Spring 


104.3 


20.20 


267 






1965-66 

Corrective 


Fall 


97.3 


16.17 


129 




/» 


Reading 










-.49 


* 


Pupils 


Spring 


96.0 


20.00 


142 






1965-66 


Fall 


105.2 


20.94 


177 




- 


Control 

Group 


Spring 


103.2 


23.34 


173 


-1.23 


5 



o 
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Questionnaire to Elementary Principals 

During May a questionnaire with some of the items pertaining to 
corrective reading instruction was sent to each of the principals of the 
twenty- four Title I elementary schools* A copy of the questionnaire is 
included in Appendix A of this report. Twenty- two principals returned 
completed questionnaires. As can be seen in Table 11, most (89%) of the 
principals' responses rate the reading activity as being of much or 
moderate value in all areas. 



TABLE 11 

RESPONSES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OF TITLE I CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION 

N - 22 



Giving Each Response 



Areas Where Value Resulted 


Much 


Moderate 


Little 


None 


No 

Response 


Improving children's 
reading competence 


15 


5 


0 


0 


2 


Increasing children's 
reading for enjoyment 


10 


9 


1 


0 


2 


Improving children's 
attitudes toward reading 


11 


9 


0 


0 


2 


Improving children's 
attitudes toward themselves 


9 


11 


0 


0 


2 


Improving the school's 
overall reading program 


8 


11 


1 


0 


2 


Devising effective techniques 
for teaching reading 


12 


7 


2 


0 


1 


All responses combined 


49% 


40% 


3% 


0% 


8% 



o 
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Questionnaire to Regular Classroom Teachers 

During May, a sample of 151 regular classroom teachers from twenty- 
one of the twenty- four Title 1 elementary schools was selected to 
respond to a questionnaire pertaining to the Title I project in Wichita. 
Eight of the questions pertained to the corrective reading activity. 

Some of the items concerned changes in the children. Others concerned 
the overall effects of the reading activity. A copy of the question- 
naire is included in Appendix A of this report. 

Samples for responding to questionnaires were selected without 
replacement so that persons would not be asked to respond to more than 
one questionnaire regarding Title I. The teachers responding to this 
questionnaire included all first and fifth grade teachers in twenty-one 
of the Title I schools and all third grade teachers in thirteen of the 
schools. Second, fourth, and sixth grade teachers were excluded due to 
participation in the 465 Survey of Compensatory Education. All teachers 
at three schools not in this sample responded to the questionnaire for 
the Teacher Assistants Program conducted in their schools. Third grsde 
teachers in the other eight schools not included responded to the 
questionnaire pertaining to the Keyboard Music Program. One hundred and 
twenty of the 151 teacher sample submitted completed questionnaires. 
Forty- two of those responding indicated that they taught first grsde; 
twenty-one, third grade; and thirty-one, fifth grade. Three indicated 
that they taught non-graded or departmentalised classes. Twenty- three 
did not indicate the grade taught. 



Sixty-one of the teachers indicated that one or more pupila from 
their classroom had been placed in corrective reading. Reaponsea 
regarding the changes observed in corrective reading pupila are shown 

in Table 12. 



TABLE 12 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES BY REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
REGARDING CHANGES OBSERVED IN CORRECTIVE READING PUPILS 





Number 


of Teachers Giving Responses 
N-120 




Area of Change 


Much 

Improved 


Moderately 

Improved 


Slightly 

Improved 

* 


No Noticeable 
Change 


' Worse Than 
Before 


No Response 


General reading 
competence 


13 


30 


15 


3 


1 


58 


Attitude toward 
reading 


20 


24 


12 


4 


1 


59 


Amount of reading 
lor enjoyment 


12 


22 


12 

• 


13 


1 


60 


Pupils' attitudes 
toward themselves 


14 


16 


17 


12 


1 


60 


All responses 
combined 


12% 


19% 


12% 


7% 


1% 


49% 



Teacher. not ro.pondlng veto generally the te.ch.te who hed indicted 
thet no pupils from their cleasroom had been placed in corrective reading. 
The reaponae. indicate that more improvement vea obaerved by the cl.aaroom 
teacher, in reeding competence and attitude, toward reading than in amount 
of reading for enjoyment and attitudes toward self. 
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Sixty- three of the soamics responded that the special reading 
teachers were available and assr* TeXg foX for consultation regarding 
reading problems or materials. ^sency-eight said the special reading 
teacher was available but rne? lad an need for consultation. Nine 
indicated consultation witr. me jpsc-ai reading teacher was of little 
help while fourteen said are ass mrt available for consultation. 

Sixty-one teachers infoxaied cbae the corrective reading program 
was of Mich value or moderate value to the reading program in their 
room while thirty- four said it mas of little or no value to the 
reading program in their rma. Hxm te a cher said it aes detrimental 
and twenty- four did not respond r eg a rd: ng its value to the reading 
program in their room. Xegarforn: co r rec tive reading pupils’ participa- 
tion In the regular reading prigra*. aftxla in. corrective reeding, twenty- 
seven teachers said they jan^tirapacad in all regular reading activities, 
twenty- four eeid most, and si areai l sat'd amt. Only eleven teachers 
indicated that corrective vaafll in ppils continued in very few or none 
of the regular t fading acta vl Tiffs ire chsijr roos. 

Questionna ire to C ome time &sa@lm T^ rnghmca - Sl^i^v 

During May the earne r Liv e saadr rrg; teachers were asked to respond 
to a questionnaire mUdi items pertaining tn the value of the program, 
organisation of c l a sses ,, use t Macs and materials, and background 

in formation about fhnaai Tim is, A espy ad the questionnaire is included 
in Appendix A of thus report. Jfeli the thirty- two elementary 
corrective reading tmarhera reouenad eaapleted questionnaires. 
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The question* regarding background information revealed that 
sixteen of the thirty- two teachers had completed six or more graduate 
hours in reading instruction. Only four had completed less than two 
graduate hours in reading instruction. Twenty-eight teachers indicated 
that they had attended at least one of the summer workshops for Title I 
corrective reading teacher® and eighteen had attended both of the work- 
shops. All of the teachers had taught at least two years and twenty- two 
had taught ten years or more. Five of the teachers were teaching 
corrective reading for the first time. Only one indicated that she had 
taught corrective reading for more than 2h yesrs. 

The items pertaining to organisation of classes and the use of 
tests and nmterials were designed to yield information to be used in 
making decisions about maintaining or modifying the program. Responses 
concerning the use of materials and equipment indicated a wide variety. 
Of the fourteen items listed on the questionnaire, all but one were 
used regularly by some of the teachers. Only one item, tape recorders 
and listening stations, was reportedly used regularly by more than 
half of the teachers. This also was the only item on the list which 
was used, at least occasionally, by all of the teachers. 

The corrective reading teachers' responses regarding the value 
of the corrective reading program in improving pupils' skills and 
attitudes are shown in Table 13. The responses *re quite positive for 
all areas. The highest rating is given to the improvement of reading 
skills. Responses regarding improvement in attitudes toward school 
and teachers are slightly less positive than other areas. 
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TABUS 13 



QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES BY CORRECTIVE READING TEACHERS 
REGARDING VALUE OF TITLE I CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION 



Area Where Value Resulted 


Number of Teachers Giving Each Response 

N-32 




Much 


Moderate 


Little 


None 


Do Not Know 


Improving skills in 
reading comprehension 
and word recognition 


25 


7 


0 


0 


0 


Improving pupils' 
attitudes toward reading 


19 


13 


0 


0 


0 


Improving pupils' attitudes 
toward school and teachers 


14 


15 


1 


0 


2 


Improving pupils' attitudes 
toward themselves 


20 


12 


0 


0 


0 


All resnonses combined 


—617. 


36% _ 


1% 





- 2% _ 



Counselor* s Case Histories Corrective Reeding Pupila 

Case histories of selected elementary pupils in Title I corrective 
reading classes comprised one source of evaluative data. One pupil and 
one alternate was selected by Research Division personnel for each of 
the twenty counselors serving the Title I elementary schools. Each of 
twenty elementary schools was represented. For thirteen of the schools, 
pupils for the sample were randomly drawn from a list of pupils identified 
as having been phased out of the corrective reading program after being 
diagnosed as improved sufficiently to progress in the regular reading 
program. It was not possible to identify any pupils of this type in 
seven of the schools. In these seven schools pupils for the sample were 
randomly drawn from pupils identified as having been in the program for 
more than one full year. 
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All twenty case histories were submitted fry tite ( raiinsella ci. 
Information pertaining to health and hone 5*a*©nwnrfl„ * m e*&aun& of 
school achievement and adjustment, and progress snnoe piBseament ia 
corrective reading was included in each case Msmmcy- Am analysis 
of the thirteen case histories repr e s ent i n g pupils sto tad 
out of the program revealed a great deal af prepress in many afferent 
areas. Such statements as "at this time la is mafciNg C^s in 
"Her instructional level is now on grade i**eIU m '"taefc tta special 
teacher and the reading teacher are uptinfistte stoat Ms aMlity to 
progress through junior high," "His teacher irepnrtts he is one of 
better readers in her room," etc., characterise oft* 
progress. In some cases these are tempered fry "tte sMll 

his written work," "Since he is capable sf a 
8t iH to be considered an underachiever, " ,n ®is ireguIlaBr 
that he still needs a great deal of individual telp 
ments. In general, though, they seem to say tttat ttftnse 
at one tiae were seriously retarded renders are tme -Wie Q, 
adequately participate in and profit from the «®uB-r Tre n ding 

The seven case histories of pupils ta«* ** *** 

for more than s year tell another story. H^nswaamr nff 
is reported in different areas. In *«nt 
ioprovesnnt reported leaves the ywpii &bt telon 
to function satisfactorily in the regular tends** 
one or more additional problems such ns «msttaft>ln 
adjustment problems, perceptual prc&lenns, etc.„ 1 
reading improvement more difficult. 



In 
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FlESEFCATIiOnB £& MU - JOTHH. wren 



leading Teat 

The Survey Sec titan of tie Magnetic Teat, Lamer l& ml 

wis given in alternate fame in S e y te e ner nad Stay to pap Hr in the 
T corrective reading progre®* in frft* JeEtiae ki^ achools. 

The survey section es originally developed by the CsMfttae qp 
Diagnostic leading Tests, Inc, „ as a m s aan re of general -rreri i iij, afaility 
to be used in screening ppils to identify the p^ria in need nf m 



more intensive diagnostic reading test. *ioti«l an for r u» 



r «nks are available for paapils in nradi ■ finer rTn iwjJi eight. Ha 
^®enr level test is designe d to he gives ohly to perils in grades 



four through eight* but 




in 



this prograa since it nas rign ted that sost papila is the r ~ “Z ' t - 
eonld be reading, at least initially, below their aaaigead grade n 



Tables 14 to 18 shoe that all 



scores on all sebtests of the Diagnostic leading Teat with 




should be pointed oat thet Story Coaptcbeout atost is mat acfih% 




test hot a 




■etarlal reed 








iaproveaeut has been wade i* the randfitg shills i iT by this tat 

A great deal acre iaproveneat is evident in t&£a year 9 a tent rreul rs 



hhen the 



atea vd 




in the results on the sene test fine the 19S6-S? cacrective 
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program when it was administered in November and May. Whe ther tie 
increase is due entirely to the increased time between pretest «ni 
posttest is not known. 

Tables 19 through 22 also give evidence of improved test #e»i ffluna - 
ance It is obvious from Table 22, however, that accordi ng to tie 
, y.r.M provided, a large majority of junior high corrective riadi’T® 
pu pil s scored below the national norm. 

Tables 23 through 26 show Diagnostic Reading Test infcrmetamn 
far pupils at the junior high school where a progr«™®8 approach to 
corrective reading instruction was used. Gains were made in all tie 
groups — in a ppr o ximately half of the cases, the gains mere found to 
be statistically significant. The data reveal the greatest gains 
in vocabulary and comprehension. 



TABLE 14 



JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING 
_ OF PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS OR DIA 
LOWER LEVEL SURVEY SECTION VOCABUUjRY 








s#* 


■ 


Pretest Form A 
Mean SD 


Xj 


t 


Posttest 1 


Nnl 


Ihm 


SN 


9 


Girls 


37 


27.54 


8.42 


CM 

00 

• 


4.93** 


3L.92 


9.(1S 


9 


Borya 


44 


28.82 


10.26 


.80 


3.73** 


32.41 


9.4* 


a 


Girls 


43 


23.81 


8.14 


.80 


4.70** 


m.m 


9.69 


8 


Boys 


65 


21.65 


8.02 


CM 

• 


5.06** 


26.49 


rn.96 


7 


Girls 


93 


24.35 


8.40 


.76 


7.76** 


29.54 


9.26 


7 


Boys 


102 


22.26 


9.07 


.78 


4.90** 


25.67 


13L24 
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TEST 



TABLE 15 

JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING 
OF PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS ON DIAGNOSTIC READING 
I LEVEL SURVEY SECTION WORD RECOGNITION RAW SCORES 



tram 


5ct 


N 


Pretest Form A 
Mean SD 


r 


t 


Posttest Form B 
Mean SD 


X 


(Stria 


37 


14,59 6.81 


.74 


4.39** 


18.30 


7.17 


* 


Hava, 


44 


14.02 5.08 


.71 


0.58 


14.39 


5.75 




GrrTiT 


43 


13.86 5.42 


. 66 


3.38** 


16.44 


6.37 


i 


Hays 


65 


12.54 5.86 


.58 


2.07* 


14.03 


6.61 


7r 


Oxi* 


93 


15.84 7.55 


.70 


4.72** 


18.85 


8.12 


71 


Sa^s 


102 


14.65 7.87 


.65 


1.65 


15.76 


7.87 


* ^05 


TABLE 16 

JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING 

caiffi&aisag of fre and post test results on diagnostic reading 




TEST LOWER LEVEL SURVEY 


SECTION COMPREHENSION RAW SCORES 






8 


Pretest Form A 
Mean SD 


r 


t 


Posttest Form B 
Mean SD 


Si 


(Sri m 


27 


22.00 6.48 


.57 


1.11 


23.22 


7.48 


Si 


in^UK 


44 


22.70 7.68 


.82 


1.48 


23.77 


7.99 


8 




42 


20. 40 7.47 


.77 


2.04* 


22.05 


7.85 






65 


16.60 7.01 


.68 


5.00** 


20.18 


7.27 


77 


Crrls 


52 


20.04 8.12 


.76 


5.60** 


23.23 


7.65 


77 


S&Y& 


102 


18.05 8.27 


.71 


4.68** 


20.97 


8.23 



^KdB 

**3*c<m 





AO 



TABLE 17 

JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING 

COMPARISON OF PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS ON DIAGNOSTIC RFADING 
TEST LOWER LEVEL SURVEY SECTION READING RATE SCORES 



Grade 


Sex 


N 


Pretest Form A 
Mean SD 


r 


t 


Posttest 

Mean 


Form B 
SD 


9 


Girls 


37 


192.70 


52.85 


.84 


1.25 


199.08 


55.56 


9 


Boys 


AA 


152.82 


60.32 


.49 


1.18 


162.82 


47.25 


8 


Girls 


A3 


185.28 


51.03 


.75 


0.16 


186.35 


66.54 


8 


Boys 


65 


162.92 


61.38 


.66 


2.65* 


180.17 


63.93 


7 


Girls 


93 


152.82 


A5.15 


.69 


7.82** 


190.34 


63.64 


7 


Boys 


102 


132. AA 


A7.1.7 


.50 


4.86** 


157.77 


56.70 



* PC 05 
** P<.01 



TABLE 18 

JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING 

COMPARISON OF PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS ON DIAGNOSTIC READING 
TEST LOWER LEVEL SURVEY SECTION STORY COMPREHENSION RAW SCORES 



Grade 


Sex 


N 


Pretest Form A 


r 


t 


Posttest 


Form B 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


9 


Girls 


37 


5.73 


2.29 


.44 


1.60 


6.43 


2.62 


9 


Boys 


44 


6.07 


2.86 


.23 


1.07 


6.64 


2.75 


8 


Girls 


43 


5.28 


2.45 


.34 


0.49 


5.49 


2.31 


8 


Boys 


65 


5.48 


2.43 


.33 


1.89 


6.14 


2.37 


7 


Girls 


93 


5.69 


2.61 


.24 


-0.61 


5.49 


2.46 


7 


Boys 


102 


5.39 


2.68 


.27 


-0.54 


5.22 


2.49 
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TABLE 19 

RAW SCORES REPRESENTING LOCAL* PERCENTILE POINTS 
FOR DRT LOWER LEVEL WORD RECOGNITION 



Test 

Form 


Date o£ 
Testing 


Score at 
90%ile 


Score at 
75%ile 


Score at 
50%ile 


Score at 
25%ile 


Score at 
10%ile 


Grade 9 ^82 
















Pretest 


A 


Sept. 


22 


18 


13 


10 


8 


Posttest 


B 


May 


26 


20 


15 


11 


9 


Grade 8 N=108 
















Pretest 


A 


Sept. 


20 


17 


13 


9 


7 


Posttest 


B 


May 


25 


18 


14 


11 


6 


Grade 7 N«195 










' 






Pretest 


A 


Sept. 


26 


20 


14 


9 


6 


Posttest 


B 


May 


30 


22 


15 


11 


8 



*1967-68 Corrective Reading Pupils Only 



TABLE 20 

RAW SCORES REPRESENTING LOCAL* PERCENTILE POINTS 
FOR DRT LOWER LEVEL COMPREHENSION 





Test 

Form 


Date o£ 
Testing 


Score at 
90%ile 


Score at 
757oile 


Score at 
507oile 


Score at 
25%ile 


Score a 
107.ile 


Grade 9 N«82 

Pretest 


A 


Sept. 


32 


28 


23 


18 


11 


Posttest 


B 


May 


34 


28 


24 


18 


12 


Grade 8 N=108 


Pretest 


A 


Sept. 


29 


24 


17 


11 


8 


Posttest 


B 


May 


31 


27 


20 


14 


10 


Grade 7 N-195 


Pretest 


A 


Sept. 


31 


25 


18 


13 


8 


Posttest 


B 


May 


33 


29 


21 


16 


12 



*1967-68 Corrective Reading Pupils Only 



0 
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TABLE 21 

RAW SCORES REPRESENTING LOCAL* PERCENTILE POINTS 
FOR DRT LOWER LEVEL VOCABULARY 



Test 




Date of Score at 


Score 


at Score at Score 


at 


Score at 


Form 




Testing 907.ile 


75%ile 


507.1 le 


257.1 le 




107.1 le 


Grade 9 N*82 
















Pretest A 




Sept. 40 


33 


28 


22 




15 


Posttest B 




May 45 


38 


32 


26 




20 


Grade 8 N=108 
















Pretest A 




Sept. 35 


28 


21 


17 




12 


Posttest B 




May 42 


34 


28 


18 




14 


Grade 7 N-195 
















Pretest A 




Sept. 35 


30 


23 


16 




11 


Posttest B 




May 42 


36 


27 


19 




13 


*1967-68 Corrective 


Reading Pupils Only 
















TABLE 22 












DISTRIBUTION BY QUARTILES ON NATIONAL NORMS 


FOR 






DIAGNOSTIC 


READING TEST LOWER 


LEVEL 


SURVEY SECTION 














Number of Pupils 










Date of Test 


l-25th 26- 50th 


51-75th 


7 6- 99th 


Subtest Grade Testing Form 


%iles 


%iles 


7oiles 


7oiles 


Word Recognition 


8 


Sept.' 67 A 


89 


16 


3 


0 




Word Recognition 


3 


May * 68 B 


81 


21 


6 


0 




Word Recognition 


7 


Sept.' 67 A 


117 


47 


21 


10 




Word Recognition 


7 


May * 68 B 


101 


52 


23 


19 




Comprehension 


8 


Sept.' 67 A 


91 


16 


1 


0 




Comprehension 


8 


May ' 68 B 


80 


24 


4 


0 




Comprehension 


7 


Sept.' 67 A 


142 


28 


18 


7 




Comprehension 


7 


May * 68 B 


122 


35 


18 


20 




Vocabulary 


8 


Sept. * 67 A 


99 


9 


0 


0 




Vocabulary 


8 


May * 68 B 


82 


16 


9 


1 




Vocabulary 


7 


Sept.' 67 A 


161 


31 


1 


2 




Vocabulary 


7 


May * 68 B 


129 


38 


15 


13 
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TABLE 23 

JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING WITH PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 
COMPARISON OF PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS ON DIAGNOSTIC READING 
TEST LOWER LEVEL SURVEY SECTION VOCABULARY RAW SCORES 



Grade 




Sex 


N 


Pretest 

Mean 


Form A 
SD 


r 


t 


Posttest Form B 
Mean SD 


9 




Girls 


13 


23.77 


9.08 


.86 


2.26* 


27.46 


11.08 


9 




Boys 


12 


24.67 


8.28 


.52 


1.92 


29.75 


9.55 


8 




Girls 


7 


24.71 


7.00 


.90 


2.43* 


27.86 


7.36 


8 




Boys 


17 


24.76 


9.54 


.88 


3.84** 


29.41 


10.21 


7 




Girls 


9 


18.00 


6.86 


.93 


1.00 


18.89 


6.35 


7 




Boys 


11 


18.45 


4.94 


.83 


2.26* 


23.00 


9.88 


* PC. 05 


















'* P<.01 




























TABLE 
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JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING WITH PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 
COMPARISON OF PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS ON DIAGNOSTIC READING 
TEST LOWER LEVEL SURVEY SECTION WORD RECOGNITION RAW SCORES 




Grade 




Sex 


N 


Pretest 

Mean 


Form A 
SD 


r 


t 


Posttest Form B 
Mean SD 


9 




Girls 


13 


13.46 


3.34 


.47 


2.12 


16.23 


4.98 


9 




Boys 


12 


12.50 


4.03 


.47 


1.55 


15.58 


7.47 


8 




Girls 


7 


13.57 


4.78 


.37 


1.00 


15.43 


2.92 


8 




Boys 


17 


13.76 


4.17 


.56 


2.63* 


17.24 


6.35 


7 




Girls 


9 


12.89 


2.08 


.01 


1.02 


14.56 


4.17 


7 




Boys 


11 


10.55 


4.29 


.43 


1.75 


14.36 


7.51 




* P<.05 
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TABLE 25 

JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING WITH PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 
COMPARISON OF PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS ON DIAGNOSTIC READING 
TEST LOWER LEVEL SURVEY SECTION COMPREHENSION RAW SCORES 



Grade 


Sex 


N 


Pretest 

Mean 


Form A 
SD 


r 


t 


Posttest 


Form B 


Mean 


SD 


9 


Girls 


13 


20.62 


8.10 


.75 


1.04 


22.31 


7.76 


9 


Boys 


12 


18.33 


7.15 


.71 


3.01* 


23.75 


8.29 


8 


Girls 


7 


18.00 


5.81 


.87 


5.48** 


24.43 


5.55 


8 


Boys 


17 


16.41 


5.24 


.40 


3.73** 


23.24 


7.58 


7 


Girls 


9 


15.22 


3.82 


.55 


1.48 


18.11 


6.64 


7 


Boys 


11 


12.09 


5.14 


.76 


5.73** 


19.64 


6.36 



* P<. 05 
** p^.Ol 



TABLE 26 

JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING WITH PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 
COMPARISON OF PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS ON DIAGNOSTIC READING 
TEST LOWER LEVEL SURVEY SECTION READING RATE SCORES 





Sex 


N 


Pretest Form A 
Mean SD 


r 


t 


Posttest 

Mean 


Form B 
SD 


V7 1 vuc 

9 


Girls 


13 


170.77 


46.12 


.81 


2.97* 


202.54 


62.35 


9 


Boys 


12 


147.25 


47.17 


.74 


0.44 


151.42 


33.86 


8 


Girls 


7 


181.71 


49.68 


.18 


0.86 


200. 57 


32.08 


8 


Boys 


17 


134.12 


47.21 


.83 


2.42* 


150.06 


41.34 


7 


Girls 


9 


122.89 


39.53 


.75 


1.24 


134.33 


29.80 


7 


Boys 


11 


132.00 


46.67 


.55 


0.83 


143.18 


43.16 



4*5 



Gray Oral Rea dine Test 

The Gray Orel Reading, Test was administered to junior high corrective 
reading pupils in the Sell ant aggirr in the s pring. Form A was used as 
the fall pretest measures Eunr 1 used as the spring posttest measure. 

For purposes of analysis., tie test scares were treated separately 
for the pupils in the srrhoiu mete a nun g r ai med approach to instruction 
was used. Table 27 shows rne test results fhr those pupils. Table 28 
shows the test xesuits for prnptls; in the other six junior high schools. 



rs&LZ zr 



JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE 3HASII3G CT 5H.GGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 
CQMPARXSIHK UF 3£ J&U HOST TEST RESULTS 
ON Tffi: «U£T THAI. HEADING TEST 



Grade 


Sex 


N 


Pretest 


Tnnr A. 


IT 


t 


Fosttest 


Form B 


Haan 


HI 


Mean 


SD 


9 


Boys 


12 


3-95 


~ n 




3.95** 


4. 98 


2.39 


9 


Girls 


13 


4-14 


IL9S9 


-81 


1.54 


4. 78 


2.47 


8 


Boys 


17 


3-94 


2-31' 


-91 


4.55** 


5.07 


2.35 


8 


Girls 


7 


3-DD 




-75 


1-95 


4.23 


2.36 


7 


Boys 


ID 


2-D9 


IL.25 


-97 


4.95** 


3.30 


1.97 


7 


Girls 


9 


2-34 


IL.5T 


-88 


3.63** 


3.47 


1.28 



** P<.01 





JUNIOR HIGH CORRECTIVE READING 
COMPARISON OF PRE AND POST TEST RESULTS 









ON THE GRAY 


ORAL READING 


TEST 








Grade 


Sex 


N 


Pretest 


Form A 


r 


Posttest 


Form B 


Mean 


SD 


t 


Mean 


SD 


9 


Boys 


36 


5.00 


2.22 


.87 


5.71** 


6.41 


2.92 


9 


Girls 


34 


5.34 


2.61 


.89 


4.96** 


6.59 


3.13 


8 


Boys 


79 


4. 66 


3.10 


.88 


5.95** 


5.68 


3.08 


8 


Girls 


48 


5.48 


2.64 


.89 


4.57** 


6.40 


3.10 


7 


Boys 


61 


3.14 


1.93 


.92 


6.19** 


3.97 


2.46 


7 


Girls 


48 


3.73 


2.04 


.93 


4.38** 


4.35 


2.51 



** P<.01 

Table 27 reveals that four of the six subgroups under study in the 
junior high school using programmed instruction improved by over one grade 
equivalent according to the Gray Oral Reading Test. One subgroup, seventh 
grade girls, had a difference in mean scores of almost one grade equiva- 
lent. The ninth grade girls showed the smallest amount of gain, approx- 
imately two- thirds of one grade equivalent. The differences in mean grade 
equivalent scores for four of the six subgroups were found to be 
statistically significant. 

Table 28 reveals that three of the six subgroups under study in six 
junior high schools had mean gains in excess of one grade equivalent on 
the Gray Oral Reading Test. The smallest amount of gain shown by any of 
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the six subgroups was that of the seventh grade girls, approximately 
six- tenths of one grade equivalent. In all of the six cases, the 
differences in mean scores were found to be statistically significant. 

It is interesting to note that differences in mean scores between 
pretest and posttest increased from seventh to ninth grade. 

Questionnaire to Junior High Principals 

During May, a questionnaire with some items pertaining to corrective 

reading instruction was sent to each of the principals of the seven Title 
I junior high schools where corrective reading classes were held. A copy 
of the questionnaire is included in Appendix A of this report. All seven 
of the principals returned completed questionnaires. 
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TABLE 29 



mu ictsKwaiirt 



RESPONSES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRTNCI$AIS 

VALUE OF TITLE I CORRECTIVE READING IJgmunmM 







Number of Rxinchpals (Siring Each Response 

SK7 


Area Where Value Resulted 


Much Moderate 


little 


Hone 


Da Sat Snow 


Increase in pupils' reading 
compe tence 


3 


3 


1 


3i 


0 


Increase in pupils' reading 
for enjoyment 


2 


2 


2 




I 


Pupils' attitude toward 
reading 


3 


2 


1 


0) 


1 


Pupils' attitude toward 
themselves 


2 


3 


1 


CD 


1 


Improvement in the 
overall reading program 


1 


4 


2 




0 


Devising effective techniques 
for teaching reading 4 


1 


2 




0 


All responses combined (7.) 


36% 


36% 


23% 


0% 


77. 



Responses to items pertaining to the T»lue off tie instruction to 
pupils and the over *11 reading program have been mamm rimed! in Table 23. 
Six of the seven principals indicated that hoth test nresmlLt* anf 
recommendations from teachers and the sending school sesre ir.trcltani to 
identify pupils in need of corrective reading. IFiLvm <®f t he seven 
indicated that both oral and silent reading tests sesre icsetf for further 
screening after identification and prior to y lenen e ai t im tt&e progreat 
Six of the seven principals indicated that Oey flielt it ses reasona ble , 
within the present junior high school s che d uling system* to phase pupils 





out o~ correc 

warrants it. 

of semesters. 



ive reacmj, fit ' tine ttg pupil 1 s reading improvement 
One fe x t tr.fii ru sr.puL© be- phased orrr only at thy ^ari 
Four of the sever rrf penpals rhjr the p r e sent 



guidelines for operating a cBrrettt'ie reading program at the junior 
high level were satisfactory in -most respects, while two niri they 
needed some revision and one gave n© ocic iaa. 



Questionnaire to Junior High Corrective Beading T^^ h^s 

During May the corrective read tag teachers were ***** to 
to a questionnaire with items pcr taifcsdLag: tc trh a n y— a in the following : 
pupils' skills and attitudes; organ if rat,i.gg. r selection, and diagntsmis; 
the teacher's own background; and the extent of use of certain m a re riaiB 
and equipment. Ten of the twelve jnesic-r high corrective reading tasaghes s 
returned completed questionnaires. A ccgpy erf true <a mse s ti orma-f t*> i* in- 
cluded in Appendix A of this report. 

The questions regarding hark grouu n ad f af ar inet io n iadd cate d that rfive 
of the ten teachers responding had completed twelve or m o re graduate inurac 
in reading instruction. Two .teachers r e porte d that they had keas than 
two graduate hours in reading instruct tom. Two were reaching eaaeet i* ee 
reading for the first time and foonr imdicated that they had ran gh t nrnse- 
tive reading for two and one-half years ®r more. Se v en of the tadsns 
reported that they had .attended at least one of the Title I summer work- 
shops provided for corrective reading teachers:. T hr ee had at hath 

workshops . 
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Items pertaining tc selection of pupils, organization of classes, 
an,: use of tests and materials were designed largely for the purpose or 
providing information to be used in making decisions about m a i oT .a i m iff 
or modifying the program. Responses to questions regarding use of ma- 
terials and equipment indicated a wide variety in use. Very few of the 
fourteen items listed on the questionnaire were used regularly by a 
majority of the ten teachers, although most of them were used regulaxlT 
by some teachers. 

Responses ©f the junior high corrective reading teachers regarding 
the value of their corrective reading classes in specific areas are 
shown in Table 30. The ratings are high for improving pupils’ skills 
and pupils’ attitudes toward themselves and reading. The ratings are 
less positive regarding attitudes toward school and teachers. Very fsew 
positive responses were given regarding the value of the program in 
increasing attendance or decreasing dropouts. 




TABLE 30 

niESTLCNNAIRE REEL 1’2E3 BY CORRECTIVE READING TEACHERS 
REGARDING VALUE GF TITLE I CORRECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION 



Number of Teachers Giving Each Response 
N-10 



ara lifiere Value Resulted 



Do not No 

Much Moderate Little None Know Response 



rov ing pupils' reading 
and wird 
skills 




0 0 



□rr T uig: ptunr_3’ atcrcuaes 



th emse lves 



0 



0 



pupils' attitudes 5 
mm£ remil n g 



uanrxwliTH: pupils* attitudes 1 
uwex scho al and teachers 



0 



0 



-■nr rui ng: a t tenda nce and 1 

dropouts 

Fr om, melr-devised techniques 3 
rrnr iamrhirrg reading 






comhined 



33% 



35% 



5% 2% 7% 18% 
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COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

The first objective of the corrective reading program was to improve 
word recognition skills and comprehension by at least one grade equivalent 
as indicated by standardized tests of reading achievement and as noted by 
teachers. If an improvement of one grade equivalent is the goal, then 
from the pretest in November to the posttest in May, results there should 
be a gain of six months grade equivalent to correspond with the six months 
between tests. At the elementary level, reading gains ranged from a low 
of less than one month for fifth grade girls to a high of four and one- 
half months for sixth grade girls. Gains in vocabulary test results 
ranged from a low of less than one month for third grade girls to a high 
of five months for fifth grade girls. For the junior high level, gains 
ranged from about six- tenths of one grade for seventh grade girls to one 
and four- tenths grades for ninth grade boys. The first objective, as 
stated, appears to have been only partially obtained at the elementary 
level while at the junior high level it was met or exceeded. 

The second objective, to increase reading for enjoyment, apprecia- 
tion, and information as indicated by teacher observations, is very 
difficult to assess. Case studies compiled by counselors provided some 
insight into this area. Thirteen case histories of students phased out 
of reading revealed "a great deal of progress in many different areas.” 
However, the seven case histories of pupils still in the reading program 
are not as optimistic. They relate that many outside problems impinge 
upon the student to make reading progress very difficult. A majority of 
teachers reported improvement in their students' reading for enjoyment. 
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Perhaps this objective is closely related to the third objective of 
improving pupils' attitudes as indicated by teacher observations and pupil 
responses. It follows that if a pupil's attitude is good, he will find 
greater involvement in the reading process. Behavior ratings by elemen- 
tary regular and reading teachers show gains from the fall rating to the 
spring rating. A decided majority of teachers reported attitude improve- 
ment. While these gains were not statistically significant, they were, 
nevertheless, gains. Pupil opinion, as sampled by fifth graders in 
corrective reading, does not show a gain from fall to spring. This is 
an area where further investigation would be desirable. Whether there 
has been a true improvement of pupil attitude remains in question. 

The last and final objective, to improve the overall reading 
programs in participating schools as indicated by responses of principals 
and teachers, was favorably reported. A large majority of teachers and 
principals at both elementary and junior high levels indicated improve- 
ments had been made in the overall reading program in use of effective 
instructional techniques and in attitudes. Most areas were rated as 
moderately or much improved. 
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Rationale: Random selection would delega e this responsi- 
bility to a mechanical process. Each student or block of 
students of a given ethnic group and/or geographical area 
would have an equal chance to be assigned to a given school. 

d) Inner-outer Neighborhood Selection (Concentric Circles) 

This plan would establish "inner -neighborhoods" and "outer- 
neighborhoods" for each school. The inner -neighborhood 
boundary would circumscribe the area adjacent to the school. 
The boundary line of the inne r -neighborhood would be deter- 
mined by expanding the inner -neighborhood until the desired 
percentage of the indigenous student population is achieved. 
The outer-neighborhood student population would be bused to 
the nearest school or schools according to the ethnic percent- 
ages needed at these schools to achieve racial balance. 

Rationale: The inner -outer neighborhood plan would allow 
tKose who live closest to school to walk and would bus those 
v/ho live farther away. 

e) Inner-outer Neighborhood Selection (Radial Sections) 

An inner -neighborhood core, composed of a few blocks in 
each direction from the school, would be established. 

Students living in this area would go to the neighborhood 
schools. The outer neighborhoods would be divided into X 
number of sections ( the number dependent upon the number 
of schools designated as receiving schools ). The radials or 
boundaries of each section would be adjusted to delimit the 
desired percentage of students who would be bused to re- 
ceiving schools and those who would attend the neighborhood 
schools. 

Rationale: This plan provides for the retention of neighbor- 
hood ties in both inner and outer neighborhoods. It allows 
those who live nearest to attend the neighborhood school, and 
it retains neighborhood identification through planned busing 
of large neighborhood groups to a receiving school. 

7. Integration Assessment 



The schools are attacked often for not adequately assessing the 
effectiveness of educational innovations and change. There are 
numerous reasons why evaluative information is sketchy, among 
the critical ones are the difficulty to control variables and the 
lack of adequate research funds. The Task Group believes the 
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AND EDUCATION 



3 1 L tint and teaching services were made available in certain. 

2i*;-as in the Tith* I project. Art was one of the curriculum 
lected. 3y providing special art teachers, art scholarships, 
clonal supplies for elementary schools in the target area, it 
evod that the programs of art instruction would be enhanced. 



OBJECTIVES 

7 c pr 'vide a betcer balanced program of art activities with 
greater variety cf art media in the classrooms. 

2. 7c increase competence in art instruction of classroom teachers. 

3. Tc increase children's ability to express themselves through 
art. 



PROCEDURES 



Three special art teachers were assigned to work with classroom 
teachers in the twenty - four Title 1 elementary schools. The art teachers 
were in the buildings on a planned schedule. In this way they were 
available at scheduled times to help the cla>. sroom teachers plan and 
work toward a balanced art program. In-service education was available 
for teachers without their having to leave the classroom. The teachers 
and children were given opportunities to use art materials not used 
previously and to learn additional uses for known media. Additional art 
supplies were furnished to teachers in the twenty - four elementary 
schools at a cost of 20 cents per pupil. 
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Art scholarships were presented to a total of eighty-eight children 
in fifth and sixth grades and fourteen in junior high school. Forty- 
four recipients of the scholarships attended classes at the Wichita Art 
Museum, and fifty-eight attended classes at the Art Association Galleries. 
Seven of the children were parochial school pupils representing six 
parochial elementary schools. A wide variety of subject matters and 
several art media were utilized in the classes. Media expenses were 
provided for each pupil. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY 

No standardized tests were used in the evaluation of this part of 
the Title I project. Non- test sources of evaluation data included 
records and questionnaire responses. Records were kept throughout the 
year by the three art teachers serving the twenty- four elementary schools. 

A survey of the regular classroom teachers was conducted in April. The 
survey provided information about the extent certain art media and 
activities were utilized in the classroom. Questionnaires were developed 
and submitted in May to the Title I elementary school principals and to 
all first and fifth grade teachers in twenty-one schools and third grade 
teachers in thirteen schools. Certain questions in each of the question- 
naires to principals and regular teachers pertained to the art instruction. 
Cop'.es of the questionnaires are included in Appendix A of this report. 
Personnel at the two institutions where the art classes for scholarship 
holders were held were requested to submit information about the art 
experiences provided for the recipients. 
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PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The following tables present information obtained from questionnaire 
responses of regular classroom teachers, art teachers, and principals of 
Title I elementary schools. 



TABLE 31 

ART PROGRAM RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
N = 427 





Less than 


About 50 


About 


More 


than 


How much time each 


50 min. 


minutes 


100 min. 


100 


minutes 


week do the children 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. 


% 


in your room spend 
in art activities? 


18 4 


119 27 


229 53 


59 


13 



How often do the 
children in your 
room participate 
in teacher directed 
activities that util 
ize the following? 

Crayons 

Oil base clay 



Paper cutting 
Tempera 

Finger painting 
Water colors 



157 36 

92 21 

11 2 
36 8 



More 


than 










Less 


than 


once 


a 


Once a 


Twice a 


Once 


a 


once 


a 


week 




week 


month 


month 


month 


No. 


% 


No. 7 0 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


167 


39 


117 27 


74 17 


52 


12 


16 


3 


28 


6 


28 6 


17 3 


34 


7 


287 


67 


More 


than 










Less 


than 


once 


a 


Once a 


Twice a 


Once 


a 


once 


a 


month 


month 


semester 


semester 


semester 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 7. 


No. 


7o 


No. 


7o 



129 30 82 19 

86 20 133 31 

21 4 50 11 

86 20 112 26 



39 9 

77 18 



19 4 

38 8 



154 36 184 43 

64 14 115 26 
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More than 





once a 
semes tier 

No. % 


Once a 
semester 
No. % 


Once a 
year 
No* % 


None 

year 

No. 


this 

% 


Have 
never 
No. % 


Water base clay 


26 


6 


107 25 


158 37 


78 


18 


52 


12 


Paper mache 


27 


6 


71 16 


138 32 


130 


30 


58 


13 


Mura Is 


62 


14 


114 26 


107 25 


100 


23 


40 


9 


Media used in 

murals activities: 


Yes 

No. % 


No 

No. % 




Yes 

No. % 


No 

No. 


% 


Yarn and burlap 


47 


11 


253 59 


Cut paper 


173 


40 


131 


30 


Tempera 


218 


51 


90 21 


Crayon 


191 


44 


112 


26 


Chalk 


83 


19 


217 50 














Once a 
month or 
more 
No. % 


Twice a Once a 

semester semester 

No. % No. % 


Once 

vear 

No. 


a 

% 


None 

this 

vear 

No. 


% 


Picture planning 


278 


65 


82 19 


28 6 


16 


3 


20 


4 


Media used in 
picture planning 
activities: 


Yes 

No. %. 


No 

No. % 




Yes 

No. % 


No 

No. % 


Water colors 


218 


51 


173 40 


Charcoal 


46 


10 


343 


80 


Tempera 


262 


61 


138 32 


Cut paper 


328 


76 


71 


16 


Pencil 


137 


32 


256 59 


Torn paper 


175 


40 


219 


51 


Crayon 


383 


89 


20 4 


Yarn 


145 


33 


247 


57 



149 34 245 
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Number of eh il dr an who visited the. Art 
Museum or the Art Association Galleries: 



Yes 


No 


No.* % 


No. % 


115 26 


305 71 


Discussion of artists and/or 


their works 


Yes 


No 


No. % 


No. % 


271 63 


144 33 



Not all teachers responded to every question above; therefore, percents 
for each separate activity or media used will not in inost cases total 



one hundred percent 
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TABLE 32 



RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN TITLE I ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS CONCERNING ART INSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION 



a N = 120 

Number of 

Question Responses 



Have you had any contact this year 
with the Special Art Consultant 
provided by the Title I program? 



(a) 


Yes, as a consultant and/or 


16 


demonstration teacher 


(b) 


Yes, actually providing art 
instruction for pupils in 


35 




my class 


(c) 


Yes, both (a) and (b) 


54 


(d) 


No, not this year 


15 



Percent of 
Total 



13 



29 

45 

12 



Have you received additional 
materials for art instruction 
through the Title I program? 

(a) Yes, they have been very 
help ful 

(b) Yes, but they have been of 
little help 

(c) No 

(d) Do net know 
Left item blank 



51 



43 



7 



5 



36 



30 



21 18 

5 4 



Has a pupil from your classroom 
been the recipient of one of the 
Title I art scholarships for 
Saturday art classes? 

(a) Yes 

(b) No 



15 


12 


103 


85 



Left item blank 



2 



2 
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What changes in the scholarship pupil 
have been apparent results of the. 
Saturday art classes? 



(a) 


Increased interest in 
activities 


art 


5 


4 


(b) 


Improved skill in art 


work 


1 


0 


(c) 


Both (a) and (b) 




7 


5 


(d) 


No apparent changes 




4 


3 


(e) 


Decreased interest in 
activities 


art 


0 


0 



TABLE 33 

RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHER IN TITLE I ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
CONCERNING THE VALUE TO CHILDREN OF TITLE I ART INSTRUCTION 



N =120 



Number of Teachers 
Selecting Each Response 




Enabling you to provide your pupils 
with more creative experiences in 












20 


the field of art 


65 


30 


5 


0 


0 


Enabling you to better develop your 
pupils' awareness of our cultural 


14 


35 


33 


12 


4 


22 


heritage 














Enabling you to conduct art activities 
better suited to improving your pupils' 


45 


39 


10 


3 


1 


22 


self concepts 














All responses combined (%) 


35 


29 


13 


4 


1 


18 
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TABLE 34 

RESPONSES OF PRINCIPALS IN TITLE I ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OR IMPROVEMENT OF THE TITLE I ART PROGRAM 



N = 22 



Area of Value or Improvement 



Number of Principals 
Selecting Each Response 



a> 


<L) 

9 

H 

CO 

> 


0) 

d 

H 




did not 
te in 
ram 


d 

H 


0) 


> 


0) 


1-1 CO oo 
0 0*0 


cO 


u 




d 


O fr 


> 


CO 


0) 


H 


£ O a 




U 


H 


co 


O *H 


s: 


0) 


U 


> 


CO 4J W 


o 


*0 


U 




M 


d 


o 


•H 


o 


>> CO & 


*53 


53 


►4 
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Increasing the variety of art media 
used in the classroom 



12 7,2 1 



0 



0 



Increasing the number of different 
kinds of classroom art activities 



10 10 1 1 



0 0 



Improving children's ability to 
express themselves in art 

Improving the classroom teacher's 
competence in art instruction 

Improvement resulting from 
additional art supplies provided 



8 12 1 0 1 



0 



8 11 2 0 0 1 

5 11 5 0 1 0 



Improvement in skills and attitudes 
of recipients of art scholarships 



4 9 9 0 0 



0 



All responses combined (%) 



36 45 15 
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TABLE 35 



ENROLLMENT IN ART SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM UNDER TITLE I 



Attendance Center 


Public 

Elementary 


Number of Students Enrolled 
Public 

Jr. High Parochial Total 


Wichita Art Association 
First Semester 


24 


0 0 


24 

34 


Second Semester 


19 


8 7 


Wichita Art Museum 

First Semester 


22 


0 0 


22 

22 


Second Semester 


16 


6 0 


Total 


81 


14 7 


102 



f 

A composite report was made by the three special art teachers. 
Materials or media used during the year included crayons, cut paper, 
water colors, tempera, clay, paper mache, burlap and yarn, plaster, 
chalk, tissue paper, charcoal, tile mosaic, and seed mosiac. Activities 
engaged in during the year were coloring, paper cutting, painting, draw- 
ing, pasting and molding. 

The three special art teachers were of the opinion that regular 
classroom teachers had improved as a result of assistance provided by 
Title I. Also, they commented that children seemed to be less rigid, 
had a sense of security, and enjoyed creating things of their own. 

Needs identified by the special art teachers were three in number. 
They felt that greater flexibility was needed to allow the disadvantaged 
child to improve his self-image. More effective means of displaying 
children* s art work were needed. Thirdly, it was believed that the total 
art program should include more art appreciation, more art history, and 

more teacher conferences. 
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One of the objectives of the art instruction was to provide a better 
balanced program of art activities in the classroom. Title I art teachers 
and principals agreed that improvement was shown in the variety of art 
media used and the different kinds of activities performed by students. 
Table 31 illustrates the many types of activities that were pursued and 
the many types of media that were used. The second objective, to increase 
competence in art instruction of classroom teachers, was apparently met. 
Nineteen of twenty- two principals saw improvement in the teachers' 
competence. 

The final objective was to increase children's ability to express 
themselves through art. Twenty of the twenty-two principals felt that 
this objective was met. Ninety- five of one hundred and twenty classroom 
teachers felt that students had been helped to become more creative. 

The scholarship art program was limited in its scope of coverage in that 
only one hundred and two students were enrolled throughout the school 
year; however, of the seventeen teachers who had students enrolled in 
the Saturday art classes, thirteen felt that the students had improved 
in skill or interest or both as a result of the class. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION /RECREATION 

One of the objectives of the Title I project was to improve the 
physical health of children in economically impoverished areas. Closely 
related to improvement of physical health is the improvement of physical 
skills. It was felt that an increase in teaching services and additional 
expendable equipment and supplies were needed in the Title I elementary 
schools to help overcome health deficiencies in children. 

OBJECTIVES 

1 # To improve the physical fitness of children. 

2. To improve the attitudes of children toward physical education. 

3. To imp rove the overall physical education program in Title I 
schools in a better balanced program of activities. 

4 # To improve the physical education teaching competence of 
classroom teachers. 



PROCEDURES 

Six physical education instructors were employed to provide services 
to the Title I elementary schools. The six instructors implemented a 
well-p lanned program of instruction in grades 3 - 6 on a scheduled 
school- to- school basis. Each school was visited by an instructor n 
minimum of once per week and in some cases every day. Classroom teachers 
worked along with the instructor in following the program of instruction. 
Activities taught included those designed to develop skills, rhythm, 
hody control, endurance and strength. 
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Additional expendable equipment and supplies such as basketballs, 
volleyballs, soccerballs, footballs, softballs, tetherballs and jumping 
ropes were purchased for use in each elementary school. A total outlay 
of $2,400 was spent for additional equipment and supplies. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY 

Both test and non-test sources of data were used in the evaluation 
of the physical fitness services. The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation (AAHPER) Youth Fitness Test was 
administered in the fall and again in the spring to pupils in the twenty- 
four Title I elementary schools. Two third grade classes and four 
classes in each of grades 4-6 provided test results for evaluation 
purposes. The fourteen classes represented fourteen different Title I 
schools. 

Non- test sources of evaluation data included anecdotal and other 
records and the professional opinions of the physical education teachers, 
principals, and regular classroom teachers. Questionnaires were developed 
and submitted in May to the six physical education teachers, the twenty- 
four elementary principals, and regular classroom teachers from grades 
one and five in twenty-one of the twenty- four schools and grade three 
in thirteen schools. The questionnaire to physical education teachers 
pertained to the Title 1 physical fitness program only. Certain questions 
in the questionnaire to principals and teachers pertained to the physical 
fitness program. Copies of the questionnaires are included in Appendix A 
of this report. 
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PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The AAHPER Youth Fitness Test is composed of a series of exercises 
including pull-ups, sit-ups, shuttle race, 50-yard dash, softball throw, 
standing broad jump and 600 yard run-walk. Modified pull-ups were substi- 
tuted for pull-ups for girls. Tables 36 through 43 contain the means and 
standard deviations for both fall and spring performances on each exercise 
in the test for both boys and girls in grades three through six. National 
norms are available for the tests giving percentiles for each age group 
of boys and girls starting with age ten. Percentiles for the third, 
fourth, fifth grades were based on age ten group,' sixth grade on age 
eleven g r o u p. Pupils from at least one grade in each of the fourteen 
schools that participated are included. For the groups whose mean age 
appeared to be near enough to ten years the mean scores were converted 
to percentiles for a mythical pupil of the mean age for the group. The 
ghuy in percentile rank for the mean scores converted in this way 
should give some idea of the portent of the groups' mean gain. In those 
exercises involving numbers or distances positive change represents 
Improvement, while negative change represents improvement in those exer- 
cises measured in seconds. In most cases. Improvement was shown in mean 
scores for each of the exercises. 

Tab les 40 sad 41 include columns showing the differences in the 
fiftieth percentile points for 10 and 11 year olds for each exercise. 

Ifcbles 42 and 43 show the differences for 11 and 12 year olds. These 
values should be an estimation of an "expected" amount of change for an 
"average" chil d in one full year at that age. Although too much importance 
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should probably not be placed on these values, the values do give another 
indication of the meaning of the changes in mean scores. The pretest 
and posttest were administered at the beginning and end of the school 
year. Consequently, the observed gains represent only a seven or eight 
month period instead of a full year. 
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TABLE 36 

RESULTS OF AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST 
FOR THIRD GRADE GIRLS 



N - 15 




Mean Age 


- 7.93 


Measure 


Pretest 


PoBttest 


Gain 


Mod. Pull-ups (number) 


Mean 


7.27 


11.00 


+3.73 


SD 


6.70 


8.85 




Sit-ups (number) 


Mean 


25.67 


27.80 


+2.13 


SD 

Shuttle Race (seconds) 


17.94 


18.02 

✓ 


-1.49 


Mean 


13.41 


11.93 


SD 


1.62 


1.09 




50-Yard Dash (seconds) 


Mean 


10.67 


9.57 


1 

b* 

• 

b* 

o 


SD 

Softball Throw (feet) 


1.39 


1.06 


+1.67 


Mean 


39.93 


41.60 


SD 


13.56 


18.19 




Broad Jump (inches) 


Mean 


44.37 


49.43 


+5.00 


SD 6 . 53 

600-Yard Run -Walk (seconds) 


8.42 


-3.60 


Mean 


206.00 


202.40 


SD 


60.98 


24.45 
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TABLE 37 

RESULTS OF AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST 
FOR THIRD GRADE BOYS 



N - 18 




Mean Age 


- 8.56 


Measure 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


Pull-ups (number) 


Mean 


1.72 


1.94 


+ 0.22 


SD 


1.24 


1.79 




Sit -up 8 (number) 


Mean 


20.44 


44.61 


+27.17 


SD 


11.01 


16.05 




Shuttle Race (seconds) 
Mean 


12.20 


11.49 


- 0.71 


SD 


0.87 


0.97 




50-Yard Dash (seconds) 


Mean 


9.76 


9.12 


- 0.64 


SD 


1.08 


0.78 




Softball Throw (feet) 


Mean 


58.11 


64.89 


+ 6.78 


SD 


14.53 


14.70 




Broad Jump (Inches) 


Mean 


47.53 


56.25 


+ 8.72 


SD 


13.04 


6.27 




600-Yard Run -Walk (seconds) 


Mean 


223.56 


200.78 


-22.78 


SD 


37.83 


28.60 
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TABLE 38 



RESULTS OF AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST 
FOR FOURTH GRADE GIRLS 



Mod. Pull-ups (number) 
Mean 
SD 



Sit-ups (number) 
Mean 
SD 

Percentile 



Shuttle Race (seconds) 
Mean 
SD 

Percentile 



50-Yard Dash (seconds) 
Mean 
SD 

Percentile 



Softball Throw (feet) 
Mean 
SD 

Percentile 



Broad Jump (inches) 
Mean 
SD 

Percentile 



Pretest 


Posttest 


22.96 


28.62 


23.99 


20.14 


25.23 


32.96 


15.26 


15.76 


37th 


55th 


14.67 


13.79 


1.48 


2.26 


4th 


6th 


8.93 


8.90 


1.93 


0.77 


34th 


35th 


44.46 


45.46 


7.47 


10.02 


34th 


35th 


46.69 


52.85 



5.40 

10th 



600-Yard Run-Walk (seconds) 

Mean 21 I*no 

SD 53.02 

Percentile 7th 



Mean Age ■ 9.27 
Gain 



6.50 

35th 



196.92 

32.97 

16th 



+ 5.65 
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TABLE 39 

RESULTS OF AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST 
FOR FOURTH GRADE BOYS 



N - 27 




Mean Age 


=■ 9.37 


Measure 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Gain 


Pull-ups (number) 


Mean 


2.11 


2.67 


+ 0.56 


SD 


2.57 


3.01 




Percentile 


45th 


53rd 


+ 8 


Sit-ups (number) 
Mean 


23.07 


37.93 


+14.85 


SD 


17.78 


27.33 




Percentile 


20th 


46th . 


+26 


Shuttle Race (seconds) 
Mean 


12.34 


11.54 


- 0.80 


SD 


1.28 


0.92 




Percentile 


13th 


39th 


+26 


50-Yard Dash (seconds 


Mean 


9.35 


8.71 


- 0.64 


SD 


0.72 


0.69 




Percentile 


13th 


30th 


+17 


Softball Throw (feet) 


Mean 


74.63 


84.22 


+ 9.59 


SD 


22.80 


15.73 




Percentile 


17th 


30th 


+13 


Broad Jump (Inches) 


Mean 


51.06 


56.85 


+ 5.80 


SD 


6.42 


4.67 




Percentile 


10 th 


27th 


+17 


600-Yard Run -Walk (seconds) 

Mean 215.07 


191.70 


-23.37 


SD 


38.62 


48.58 




Percentile 


5th 


9th 


+4 
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TABLE 40 

RESULTS OF AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST 
FOR FIFTH GRADE GIRLS 
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TABLE 41 

RESULTS OF AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST 
FOR FIFTH GRADE BOYS 



N * 22 
Measure 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Mean Age 
Gain 


- 10.36 
Difference in 


Pull-ups (number) 
Mean 


2.45 


3.18 


+ 0.73 


National 50%ile 
Ranks of 10 and 11 
Year Old Boys 

0 


SD 

Percentile 


2.59 

47th 


3.45 

57th 


+10 




Sit-ups (number) 
Mean 


49.73 


44.73 


- 5.00 


+5 


SD 

Percentile 


37.96 

58th 


31.64 

53rd 


- 5 


- 


Shuttle Race (seconds) 


Mean 


11.32 


11.41 


+ 0.10 


-.1 


SD 

Percentile 


0.71 

47th 


1.16 

45th 


- 2 




50-Yard Dash (seconds) 


Mean 


8.12 


8.78 


+ 0.65 


-•2 


SD 


2.04 


1.19 






Percentile 


54th 


26th 


-28 




Softball Throw (feet) 


Mean 


77.82 


88.55 


+10.73 


+15 


SD 

Percentile 


29.05 

19th 


23.56 

34th 


+15 




Broad Jump (inches) 


Mean 


55.48 


59.86 


+ 4.39 


+2 


SD 

Percentile 


14.32 

25th 


8.17 

34th 


+ 9 




600-Yard Run -Walk (seconds) 


Mean 


187.59 


176.77 


-10.82 


-6 


SD 

Percentile 


71.52 

10th 


52.30 

20th 


+10 
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TABLE 4-2 

RESULTS OF AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST 
FOR SIXTH GRADE GIRLS 



N * 21 


Measure 


Pretest 


Mod. Pull-ups (number) 


Mean 


20.57 


SD 


16.85 


Sit-ups (number) 


Mean 


27.14 


SD 


15.00 


Percentiles 


41st 


Shuttle Race (seconds) 


Mean 


11.44 


SD 


1.01 


Percentiles 


59th 


50-Yard Dash (seconds) 


Mean 


9.24 


SD 


1.02 


Percentiles 


15th 


Softball Throw (feet) 


Mean 


56.29 


SD 


14.23 


Percentiles 


43rd 


Broad Jump (inches) 


Mean 


53.52 


SD 


7.25 


Percentiles 


25th 


600-Yard Run-Walk (seconds) 


Mean 


232.24 


SD 


39.63 


Percentiles 


6th 



Mean Age 85 10.81 

Posttest Gain Difference in 

National 50%ile 
Ranks of 11 and 12 
Year Old Girls 



25.33 


+ 4.76 


12.65 





35.67 


+ 8.52 


+2 


12.21 

58th 


+17 


- 


12.26 


+ 9.56 


-.1 


1.77 

26th 


-33 




8.19 


- 1.06 


-.2 


0.69 

56th 


+41 




67.14 


+10.86 


+5 


19.52 

66th 


+23 




62.43 


+ 8.90 


+2 


6.80 






65th 


+40 





189.48 


-42.76 


0 


21.21 






30th 


+24 





TABLE 43 



RESULTS OF AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST 
FOR SIXTH GRADE BOYS 



N = 27 

Measure Pretest 



Pull-ups (number) 



Mean 


2.67 


SD 


2.87 


Percentile 


51st 


Sit -ups (number) 


Mean 


43.30 


SD 


30.00 


Percentile 


48th 


Shuttle Race (seconds) 


Mean 


11.73 


SD 


1.47 


Percentile 


26th 


50-Yard Dash (seconds) 


Mean 


8.41 


SD 


2.01 


Percentile 


30th 


Softball Throw (feet) 


Mean 


108.78 


SD 


27.79 


Percentile 


69th 


Broad Jump (inches) 


Mean 


57.70 


SD 


12.49 


Percentile 


25th 


600-Yard Run-Walk (seconds) 


Mean 


184.07 


SD 


75.70 


Percentile 


12th 





Mean Age 


- 11.19 


Posttest 


Gain 


Difference in 
National 50%ile 
Ranks of 11 and 
Year Old -Boys 



2.37 

3.20 


- 0.30 


0 


48th 


- 3 





50.63 

25.28 


+ 7.33 


+4 


58th 


+10 





11.50 

1.15 

32nd 


- 0.23 
+ 6 


-.1 


8.40 

0.88 

30th 


- 0.01 
0 


-.2 


106.63 

24.00 

66th 


- 2.15 

- 3 


+9 


62.96 

5.61 

50th 


+ 5.26 
+25 


+4 


172.67 

26.66 

17th 


-11.41 
+ 5 


-6 
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Four of the six physical education teachers returned completed 
questionnaires. Their responses regarding the ways their time was spent 
are shown in Table 44. 

TABLE 44 

RESPONSES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING 
TIME SPENT IN THE TITUS I PHYSIC \ FITNESS PROGRAM 





757 . or Less 

more 50-757. 25-50% Than 25% None 


Instruction of class 
group with teacher 
observing or assisting 


3 1 


Instruction of class 
group with teacher 
not present 


1 3 


Instructing small 
groups or indiv- 
idual pupils 


2 2 


Assisting teacher in 
instructing pupils 


2 2 


Consulting with 
teachers about the 
P.E. program 


CM 

H 

H 


Consulting with 
teachers about 
pupils 


1 1 2 



The physical education teachers were asked to compare certain character 
istics of pupils in Title I target area schools with those of pupils in non- 
Title I schools. Table 45 shows how the four respondents answered. 
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TABLE 45 



RESPONSES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING 
COMPARISON OF CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS IN TITLE I TARGET 



AREA SCHOOLS AND PUPILS WHO ARE 


NOT IN 


TITLE I 


SCHOOLS 






N * 4 












Number of Teachers Se lectins Each Response 


Characteristics 


CJ » 
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TJ 
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o 

c 
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4J 

o 

e 

o 
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Health habits 


2 




1 


1 




Posture 




2 


2. 






Caring for equipment 
and materials 




2 


1 


1 




Physical fitness 


2 


2 








Attitude toward 
participating in 
physical activities 


2 


1 


1 






Skill in cooperative 
team efforts 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Skill in competitive 
activities 


1 


2 




1 




Interest in cooperative 
team efforts 


1 


2 




1 




Interest in competitive 
sports 


1 


2 


1 


- 
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One of the questions asked the physical education teachers was as 
follows: "How would you rate the regular classroom teachers in the 

schools that you serve a£ the time you began working as a Title I 
physical education teacher?" Also, they were asked to provide a rating 
as of the time the questionnaire was completed. At the beginning, 
classroom teachers were rated as lacking in training, experience and 
interest to conduct a balanced physical education program. At the end 
of the school year th® teachers were rated as having sufficient interest 
but still needing training and experience. 

The physical education teachers were asked whether the schools 
they served had the needed facilities and equipment at the time they 
began working as Title I teachers and also at the time the questionnaire 
vas collated. The schools were rated as having neither adequate 
facilities nor equipment at the beginning. As of the end of the school 
year, the schools were rated by one teacher as having adequate facilities 
but not adequate equipment. One teacher indicated adequate equipment but 
not adequate facilities. Two teachers rated their schools as having 
neither adequate facilities nor equipment. 
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One of the questions asked physical education teachers related 
to the value of the Title I physical education program to pupils and to 
the curriculum. Table 46 shows the responses of the four teachers who 
returned questionnaires. 



TABLE 46 

RESPONSES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OF THE TITLE I PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



N ** 4 





Number 


of Teachers 


i Selecting Each Response 




Much 


Moderate 


LiCCle 


No 


Do not 


Area of Improvement 


Value 


Value 


Value 


Value 


Know 


Improving physical 












skills of pupils 


2 


1 


1 






Developing and implementing 
a program of activities in 
each classroom 


2 


2 








Correlating physical educa- 
tion, science, and health 
curriculum 




2 


1 


1 




Improving health habits 
of pupils 


1 


2 


1 






Improving pupils attitudes 
and self-concepts * 


2 




1 






* One teacher did not respond to question 
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Completed questionnaires were returned by twenty- two of the twenty- 
four principals. Principals were asked to rate the value of the Title I 
physical fitness program in four different areas. These areas and their 
ratings are shown in Table 47. It can be seen that more than sixty- five 
percent of the combined responses for all four areas place a medium or 
higher value on the area being rated. 



TABLE 47 



RESPONSES OF PRINCIPALS CONCERNING VALUE TO 
CHILDREN OF TITLE I PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 



Area of Improvement 

Improving children' s 
physical fitness 

Providing a better 
balanced program 
of activities 



N - 22 

Number of Princi p als Selecting Each Respo ns e . 
Much Moderate Little No No 

Value Value Value Value Response 

No. 7. No. % No. % No. 7. No. % — 



10 45 7 31 3 13 2 9 



11 50 7 31 2 9 



Improving the 
physical education 
teaching competence 4 18 

of classroom teachers 

Additional physical 

education supplies 6 27 

and equipment 



8 36 7 31 1 4 2 9 

6 27 7 31 1 4 2 9 
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Regular classroom teachers were asked to respond concerning the kinds 
of assistance given by Title I physical education teachers and concernin?* 
the value of the assistance. One hundred twenty of the 151 teachers in 
the sample returned completed questionnaires. Tables 48 and 49 present 
the responses of the teachers. 



TABLE 48 

RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS REGARDING 
ASSISTANCE RECEIVED FROM TITLE I PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 



N - 120 



Has the Title I special physical education 
teacher assigned to your building worked 
with you and/or your pupils? 

Responses 


Number Giving 
Each Response 


Yes, as a consultant 


1 


Yes, as a demonstration 
teacher or helping teacher 


24 


Yes, both as a consultant 
and teacher 


28 


Yes, teaching physical 
education for my classroom 


49 


No 


15 


Did not respond 


3 
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TABLE 49 

RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OF THE TITLE I PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 



N - 120 





Number of Teachers Selecting Each Response 


Area of Improvement 


Much 

Value 


Moderate 

Value 


Little 

Value 


No 

Value 


Do Not 
Know 


No 

Response 


Improving physical 
fitness of pupils 


48 


36 


13 


1 


3 


19 


Developing and implementing 
a balanced program of phys- 
ical education activities 


47 


39 


13 


0 


2 


19 


Assisting in correlating 
physical education, science, 
and health curriculum 


15 


41 


24 


' 14 


8 


18 


Improving your competence 
in teaching physical 
education 


26 


31 


21 


16 


7 


19 
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COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

Results of the AAHPER Youth Fitness Test indicate that progress was 
made in improving the physical fitness of pupils in Title I schools. 

Gains were shown in mean scores in about seven** eighths of the pretest- 
posttest comparisons. 

Questionnaire responses of physical education teachers, classroom 
teachers, and principals indicate that progress was made toward objectives. 
Generally, the respondents believed that pupils' physical fitness, pupils' 
health habits, classroom physical education programs, and teacher compe- 
tence improved as a result of Title I assistance. Classroom teachers 
utilized the services of the physical education teachers, and most 
principals observed a better balanced program of physical education 
activities. About half of the principals believed the additional supplies 
and equipment were of moderate or much value. 

Overall, the test results and opinions of persons involved seem to 
indicate that the Title I physical education part of the Title I project 
was of significant value to Title I elementary schools. 
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nKi.THOUKNT CHILDREN'S PROGRAM 

The provisions of ESEA P.L. 89-10 Title I asamended by P.L. 89-750 
included projects to meet the special educational needs of children 
living in institutions for delinquent children. The Department of 
Special Education of Wichita Public Schools operates education programs 
for residents at Lake Afton Boys' Ranch, a resident facility for school 
age boys, and Friendly Gables School for Girls, a resident facility 
for school age girls. The Juvenile Court administers both institutions 
and assigns juveniles to them. Representatives of these institutions 
identified needs and suggested activities to be included in this pro- 
gram. Primary needs identified were: (1) additional staff to empha- 

size specific curricular areas, (2) additional staff to reduce class 
size and/or give individual instruction, (3) improvement of attitudes 
and self-concepts, and (4) closer home-school-institution cooperation. 

In order to help meet these needs, it was decided to employ a 
corrective reading teacher and a counselor to work half-time at each 
institution and a half-time business education teacher at Friendly 
Gables. These personnel were in addition to the educational programs 
already provided through the Department of Special Education which 
include two teachers at Friendly Gables and three teachers at Lake Afton 

OBJECTIVES 

1. Establishment of meaningful home-school-institution contacts 
to facilitate pupils transferring from the institution to 

regular school . 
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2. Improvement of reading performance. 

3. Maintain continuity of regular school courses -- specifically 
business education courses. 

4. Improvement of educational and vocational aspirations of 
pupils through closer counselor contacts. 

PROCEDURES 

Enrollment at the two institutions was constantly changing. Some 
of the pupils were there for several weeks, months, or an entire semes- 
ter or more, while others came in one day and were dismissed the next. 
Much of the efforts of the counselor and teachers were directed toward 
helping pupils make these changes with as little interruption as pos- 
sible to the pupil's educational program. 

Counseling 

The counselor made an effort to reach each pupil as soon as pos- 
sible after the pupil's arrival. It was not always possible to get 
acquainted with avery pupil. The counseling program can best be 
described by listing some of the tasks that the counselor performed. 

The counselor assisted in filling out forms for placement centers, sent 
transcripts to several schools, wrote letters to superintendents of 
homes and private schools, assisted pupils in making out their social 
histories for church related and private schools and homes, administered 
personality inventories for these institutions, and compiled information 
on upward bound pupils. Most of the above tasks were completed in 
response to requests of probation officers. In addition, the counselor 
visited with probation officers, visited with school counselors 
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(especially with the counselor in the receiving school if the pupil 
was changing schools), visited with the persons in charge of discipline 
problems in the schools, checked with school secretaries on the dates 
pupils actually returned to school after their stay in one of the 
institutions, attended some court hearings, accompanied or took some 
pupils to the receiving school, arranged pupil* s schedule with the 
receiving school counselor, and on some occasions visited with teachers 
concerning specific problems of the pupil. As the regular school 
counselor was a liaison between the school and home, the counselor in 
the Delinquent Children* s Program was more frequently a liaison person 
between the pupil and the probation officer. Occasionally the counselor 
had some comnunications with members of a pupil’s family, but much more 
frequently the counselor’s responsibilities centered around the pupil, 
his problems, and his present relationship with his probation officer 

and the courts. 

Business Education 

Courses in business education were provided at Friendly Gables both 
semesters. One teacher, afternoons only, provided instruction in busi- 
ness courses. In addition, the business teacher aided the other teachers 
at the institution in supervising art activities, physical education 
activities, and study hall. Due to the high pupil mobility the schedule 
was quite changeable. Generally, bookkeeping, general business, basic 
business math, salesmanship, and shorthand were taught from 1:00 to 
1:30 p.m, and typing was taught in two sections 1:30 to 2:30 and 2:30 
to 3:30 pm. Two sections of typing were necessary since only eight 
typewriters were available. Instruction during the short period from 
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1:00 to 1:30 consisted largely of making assignments and answering 
pupils' questions. The number of pupils studying any one subject 
during this period was small. For instance, second semester thirty- 
four pupils were instructed in typing, five in business math, one in 
bookkeeping, two in salesmanship, one in shorthand, one in business. 

The number enrolled at any one time and the length of time each pupil 
was in the class varied widely. 

Reading 

A reading teacher was not obtained until the beginning of the 
second semester* so reading instruction was provided, second semester 
only. The reading instruction was mainly corrective, although ~ne 
class at each institution was made up of pupils whose test results 
indicated that they were reading on or near their present grade level. 

The teacher spent two days each week at Friendly Gables and three days 
at Lake Afton. The classes were organized in five one-hour periods. 

Pupils were tested upon entering the institution and grouped according 
to reading level. One of the five one-hour periods at each institution 
was used for giving individual instruction and testing new pupils. 

All pupils in the two institutions were enrolled in reading. A total 
of sixty-nine girls and one hundred forty- three boys were tested and. 
instructed during the semester. The number in a class at any one time 
ranged from six to twelve. Various types of equipment and materials, 
such as SRA Reading Laboratories, EDL Controlled Reader, Flash X, work- 
books, etc., were used. Speaking and listening skills were taught through 
oral reports. Books and some magazines were available to the pupils. 

The teacher encouraged pupils to do as much reading as possible. 
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EVALUATION STRATEGY 

The Gray Oral Reading Test and the reading and spelling sections 
of the Wide Range Achievement Test were administered upon entering and, 
if possible T upon leaving to pupils in the reading classes. Pupils in 
the typing classes were given three-minute speed tests. Non- test 
sources of information included four case studies written by the 
counselor, individual pupil records kept by the teachers and counselor, 
and an "Information for Evaluation" form completed in May by the 
teachers and counselor. A copy of the form is presented in Appendix A. 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The following table shows the number of pupil participants in 
programs for delinquent children. 

TABLE 50 

PUPIL PARTICIPATION IN DELINQUENT PROGRAM 





Number 


of Admissions to 


Institutions Per Pupil 


Institution 


Total 
Number of 
Admissions 


One 

Time 


Two 

Times 


Three 

Times 


Four 
Time 8 


Total Un- 

duplicate< 

Count 


Friendly Gables 


156 


109 


19 


3 


0 


131 


Lake Afton 
Boys' Ranch 


296 


180 


40 


8 


3 


231 


Combined Totals 


452 


289 


59 


11 


3 


362 
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TABLE 51 

LENGTH OF COMMITMENT (SCHOOL DAYS) AT INSTITUTION 
OF CORRECTION FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



Length of Commitment 
(Devs) 


Number of Punils 
Friendlv Gables 


in Each Category 
Lake Afton 


1-10 


49 


97 


16-20 


41 


55 


21-30 


16 


44 


31-40 


11 


25 


41-50 


6 


21 


51-60 


14 


20 


61-70 


2 


11 


71-80 


2 


3 


81-90 


0 


6 


91-100 


2 


1 


101-110 


5 


2 


ill- 120 


0 


2 


121-130 


0 


1 


131-140 


0 


1 


141-150 


1 


2 


151-160 


1 


1 


161-170 


0 


1 


171-180 


0 


1 


No Information Available 


6 


3 


Total Admissions 


156 


296 
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From the above table it can be seen that approximately one-third of 
all admissions are for ten days or less. Two- thirds of all admissions 
are for thirty days or less. 

Follow-up information: The disposition of pupils who were trans- 

ferred out of Friendly Gables or Lake Afton Boys* Ranch is shown in 
Table 52. 



TABLE 52 

DISPOSITION OF CHILDREN TRANSFERRED OUT OF 
INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



Disposition 


Children in Each Category 
Friendly Gables Lake Afton 


Reenter Wichita Public School 


78 


146 


Withdrew or quit school 


14 


14 


Girls Industrial School 


10 


10 


Boys Industrial School 




Another school system 




10 


in state 


10 


Reported out of state 


8 


Moved to another town in state 


2 


9 


Hospital or illness 


9 


A 


Parochial School 


1 


3 


Atchison Diagnostic Center 




3 

m 


St. John's Military Academy 




1 


Boarding Hone, Foster Hone 


1 


2 


Married 


1 




Youthville 


1 




Special School 




1 


Staying hone 


1 




Ran away 


l 




Expelled 

Death 




1 

1 


Children's Hone 




1 


Lamed State Hospital 




1 


Total Konber Transferred Out 


129 


211 


Ho Tnfiirnatl on Available or Retained 


27 


85 


Total Ifiaiirr of Admissions 


156 


296 



0 
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Transfer atjd Reentry Information 

One of the measures of the effectiveness of a correctional program 
is the smoothness with which a transition is made back to the pupil's 
own school. The longer it takes for a pupil to get back, the less likely 
he is to continue in school. Table 53 shows the number of school days 
that elapsed between the time a student left one of the institutions 
for delinquent children and the time he reentered his former school or 
another school. Weekends and holidays are not counted in these computations. 



TABLE 53 

NUMBER OF SCHOOL DAYS ELAPSING BETWEEN TRANSFER AND REENTRY 
FOR PUPILS ENROLLED IN INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



Number of School Days Elapsed 
Between Transfer and Reentry 


Number of Punils 
Friendly Gables 


in Each Cateeorv 
Lake Afton 


0 


64 


141 


1 


6 


6 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 


1 


4 


1 


0 


5 


0 


4 


6-10 


1 


1 


11-15 


0 


1 


16-20 


0 


0 


21-25 


0 


1 


26-30 


1 


1 


Over 31 or Date of Return Unknown 


2 


2 


Total Number of Reentries 


79 


159 



Approximately 90% of all students who are transferred back to their 
original school, or to another school, make the transition on the same 
day or on the next school day. 
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Recidivism Information 

Recidivism information was available for the years 1965, 1966, and 
1967 for Friendly Gables and for 1966 and 1967 for Lake Afton. Statistics 
were not available for the first part of 1968. Table 54 shows the enroll- 
ments, number of recommittals, and number of parole violators for each 
institution. 



TABUS 54 

RECIDIVISM INFORMATION FOR INSTITUTIONS 
FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



Friendlv Gables 


mi 


1266 


1967 


Total enrollment 


305 


218 


156 


Number of recomoittals 


204 


42 


25 


Number of probation violators 


42 


18 


22 


Lake Afton 








Total enrollment 




256 


296 


Number of recommittals 




34 


65 


Number of probation violators 




16 


51 
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Analysis of Reading Program for Delinquent: Children 

Information data sheets were returned for 66 girls and 138 boys. 
Available information concerning the reading program was gathered from 
these sheets. Table 55 shows the numbers of reading classes attended 
by these pupils. 



TABLE 55 

NUMBER OF READING CLASSES ATTENDED BY 
PUPILS IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



Number of reading 
classes attended 


Number of Puoils 
Friendly Gables 
N * 66 


JjL Each Category 
Lake Afton 
N = 138 


None 


0 


41 


1-4 


24 


18 


5-8 


22 


10 


9-12 


8 


24 


13-16 


3 


13 


17-20 


8 


6 


21-24 


0 


4 


25-28 


0 


5 


27-32 


1 


8 


33-36 


0 


1 


37-40 


0 


4 


41-44 


0 


4 



The reading grade placement of students for whom data are available 
at the time of entry into one of the correctional institutions is 
reported in Table 56. Three kinds of reading tests were administered: 
Gray Oral Reading (GORT) , Wide Range Achievement (WRAT) (Reading subtest) , 
and the Silvaroli Reading Inventory. 
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TABLE 56 

READING GRADE PLACEMENT OF PUPILS ENTERING A 
CORRECTIONAL SCHOOL FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 







Number of Pupils 


in Each Cateaorv 






Placement 


s 

G0RT 

N-33 


Friendly Gables 

Silva- 
WRAT roll 
N-19 N-8 


Test 

Not 

Speci- 

fied 

N-6 


GORT 

N-67 


Lake Afton 

Silva- 
WRAT roll 
N-62 N-7 


Test 

Not 

Speci- 

fied 

N«2 


0.0- 0.9 (Primer) 








' 




1 


1 


1.0- 1.9 


2 


0 


0 


0 


3 


2 


0 


0 


2.0- 2.9 


6 


3 


2 


1 


8 


2 


2 


0 


3.0- 3.9 


3 


0 


3 


0 


7 


7 


1 


0 


4.0- 4.9 


4 


4 


1 


1 


11 


7 


1 


0 


5.0- 5.9 


5 


3 


1 


1 


8 


8 


2 


1 


6.0- 6.9 


8 


1 


1 


0 


6 


13 


0 


0 


7.0- 7.9 


3 


1 


0 


0 


5 


5 


0 


0 


8.0- 8.9 


4 


4 


0 


2 


8 


6 


0 


0 


9.0- 9.9 


0 


2 


0 


1 


6 


2 


0 


0 


10.0-10.9 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


0 


0 


11.0-11.9 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


12.0-12.9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


13.0-13.9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


14.0-14.9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Reading Level 
Not Recorded 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


Mean Ready- 
ing Grade 
Placement 


6.4 


6.1 


4.0 




6.1 


6.7 


3.4 




Grade Range 


1-11 


2-9 


2-6 




1-13 


1-14 


P-5 





gatammm 



am 
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This same group of pupils grouped by school grade placement is 
presented in Table 57. 



TABLE 57 

GRADE PLACEMENT OF PUPILS ENTERING A CORRECTIONAL 
SCHOOL FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



Grade Placement 


Number of Pupils 
Friendly Gables 
N * 66 


in Each Category 
Lake Afton 
N = 138 


3 


0 


1 


4 


0 


2 


5 


0 


4 


6 


0 


7 


7 


6 


18 


8 


18 


40 


9 


16 


42 


10 


19 


23 


11 


6 


0 


12 


0 


0 


Grade Placement 
omitted on form 


1 


1 


Mean Grade Placement 


9.0 


8.2 


Grade Range 


7-11 


3-10 



The data concerning chronological age of children entering 
correctional school is shown in Table 58. 
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TABLE 58 

CHRONOLOGICAL AGE OF PUPILS ENTERING 
A CORRECTIONAL SCHOOL FOR DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



Chronological Age 


Number of Pupils 
Friendly Gables 
N = 66 


in Each Category 
Lake Afton 
N = 138 


10 




3 


11 




2 


12 


2 


16 


13 


6 


17 


14 


20 


51 


15 


27 


49 


16 


8 


0 


17 


2 


0 


No Age Reported 


1 


0 


Mean Chronological Age 


14.6 


13.9 


Age Range 


12-17 


10-15 



In summary, the typical delinquent girl appears to be in the ninth 
grade, fourteen and one-half years old and reading about three years 
below her grade level. The typical boy appears to be in the eighth grade, 
almost fourteen years old, and reading about two years below his grade 



level. 
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Improvement in Reading 

It was not possible to accurately assess the effectiveness of the 
corrective reading program for delinquent children because only a very 
limited number of data sheets contained information related to a reading 
test given both at entrance and again upon dismissal. The shortness of 
enrollment in a delinquent institution is for many pupils a contributing 
factor to their not being administered the reading posttest. 

Data sheets which showed both pretest and posttest results with 
the same test instrument were examined to see what improvement had been 
made. There were fourteen sheets available for girls enrolled at Friendly 
Gables. Five of these sheets showed reading grade placement gains of 
less than one grade, five showed gains of one year, and four showed gains 
of from one and one-half to four grades. Forty sheets were available for 
boys enrolled at Lake Afton; of these, six showed losses in reading grade 
placement of .1 to one grade level, seven showed no change, thirteen 
showed gains of .1 to one grade level, and fourteen showed gains ranging 
from 1.1 to three grade levels. 
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Typewriting 



Classes in typewriting were conducted for girls at Friendly Gables. 
During second semester a total of thirty- four girls were enrolled in 
typing. A few of the girls had not had any typing experience while 
the remainder had been in typing in their former schools. Beginning 

V 

and ending scores on three minute timed writings were reported in gross 
words per minute with no penalty for errors. The teacher felt this was 
necessary with emotionally disturbed pupils to help minimize frustra- 
tions. Typing classes were thirty minutes in length. Two sections 
were required since only eight typewriters were available. Table 59 
presents data for girls with no prior typing experience. Table 60 
presents data for those girls with prior experience. 

TABLE 59 

GROSS WORDS PER MINUTE GAIN ON THREE MINUTE SPEED 
WRITINGS FOR GIRLS WITH NO PRIOR TYPING EXPERIENCE 

N = 9 



Student 


Length of Stay at 
Friendly Gables 
(school days) 


Beginning 

Score 


Ending 

Score 


Gain + 
Loss - 


A 


90 


0 


35 


+ 35 


B 


90 

« 


0 


27 


+ 27 


C 


82 


0 


19 


+ 19 


D 


81 


0 


14 


+ 14 


E 


6 


0 


0 


0 


F 


5 


0 


0 


0 


G 


3 


0 


0 


0 


H 


1 . 


0 


0 


0 



The mean gain for those students who were in the class for nearly 
the whole semester was twenty- four gross words per minute. 
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TABLE 60 

GROSS WORDS PER MINUTE GAIN ON THREE MINUTE TIMED 
WRITINGS FOR GIRLS WITH PRIOR TYPING EXPERIENCE 

N » 25 



Student 


Length of Stay at 
Friendly Gables 
(school davs) 


Beginning 

Score 


Ending 

Score 


Gain + 
Loss - 


I 


s. 

90 


25 


60 


+ 35 


J 


90 


24 


30 


+ 6 


K 


90 


40 


45 


+ 5 


L 


55 


48 


49 


+ 1 


M 


55 


16 


21 


+ 5 


N 


42 


39 


33 


- 6 


0 


42 


63 


63 


0 


P 


39 


27 


42 


+ 15 


Q 


38 


43 


46 


+ 3 


R 


28 


40 


38 


- 2 


S 


25 


13 


32 


+ 19 


T 


23 


37 


40 


+ 3 


U 


23 


42 


45 


+ 3 


V 


22 


32 


44 


+ 12 


W 


18 


40 


44 


+ 4 


X 


18 


43 


33 


- 10 


Y 


15 


59 


59 


0 


Z 


15 


25 


39 


+ 14 


AA 


10 


37 


53 


+ 16 


AB 


9 


20 


23 


+ 3 


AC 


8 


13 


15 


+ 2 


AD 


5 


37 


37 


0 


AE 


3 


38 


44 


+ 6 


AF 


1 


22 


22 


0 


AG 


1 


16 


27 


+ 11 
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Tfce mean gain for students with prior typing experience was 5.8 
gross words per minute. This is without regard to the time enrolled 
in the typing class. Gains ranged from a low of -10 words per minute 
to a high of +35 words per minute. 



COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

The first stated objective of the Delinquent Children's Program 
was the establishment of meaningful home- school- institution contacts 
to facilitate pupils transferring from the institution to regular school. 
By examination of Table 53, which is one indicator for this objective, 
it can be seen that about ninety percent of all pupils returning to 
school are able to complete the transfer by not later than the next day 
after release from Friendly Gables or Lake Afton. 

A second objective, improvement of reading performance, is lacking 
in real proof of attainment. There are several factors which enter into 
this area, not only to make reading improvement goals difficult to obtain 
but also to make assessment of gains difficult. So many students are 
enrolled in the correctional institutions too short a time to either 
evaluate them for reading placement or to evaluate them for possible 
reading gains. It was shown for the limited number of pupils who had 
reading data at both the beginning and end of their stays that the girls 
made gains in reading in every case, from slight gains to gains of four 
grade levels. The boys showed gains for thirty- four of forty for whom 

data were available. 
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Another objective was to maintain continuity of regular school 
courses, especially business education courses. Classes were provided 
in bookkeeping, general business, business mathematics, salesmanship, 
typewriting, and shorthand. Again, because of the high turnover rate 
among the children, assessment of gains was difficult to evaluate. 
Gains were shown in the timed typing tests. Business courses were 
provided so that this objective was met. 

The last objective was to improve the educational and vocational 
aspirations of the pupils through closer counselor contacts. Accord- 
ing to counselor reports, the major responsibility seemed to center 
around the pupil, his problems and his present relationship with his 
probation officer and the courts. Table 52 shows that only fourteen 
boys and fourteen girls were listed in the withdrawing or quitting 
school category. If the last objective had not been met^one could 
have expected the numbers in this category to have been much higher. 
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NEGLECT ED CHILDREN 1 S PROGRAM 

The provisions of ESEA P.L. 89-10 Title I as amended by P.L. 89-750 
included projects to meet the special educational needs of children 
liv ing in institutions for neglected children. There are fom institu- 
tions of this type in or near Wichita. Th^se are: Maude Carpenter 

Children's Home, Phyllis Wheatley Children's Home, Wichita Children's 
Home, and Booth Memorial Hospital. Maude Carpenter Children's Home and 
Phyllis Wheatley Children's Home are licensed private agencies partici- 
pating with United Fund assistance. Wichita Children's Home is operated 
by the Sedgwick County Welfare Department. All three provide twenty- 
four-hour care for dependent and neglected children. Booth Memorial 
Hospital which maintains a home and hospital care for unwed mothers and 
inhuts is a private agency with United Fund assistance. A regular 
education program at Booth Memorial Hospital is administered through 

spe cial Education Department cf the Wichita Public Schools. This 
program consists of two teachers and generally tries to maintain as 
neb as possible the girls' previous schedule of courses. School age 
children in the three children's homes attend Wichita Public Schools. 

Representatives of the institutions in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Special Education and Pupil Service and Curriculum Divisions 
c f (j>e W ichita Public Schools have identified their most pressing edu- 
cational needs. Primary needs identified were: (1) instructional 

assistance in snail groups in specific subject areas, (2) opportunities 
for instruction and/or activities in the areas of music, arts and crafts, 
and physical education, and (3) counseling assistance to develop posi- 
tive attitudes, improved self-concepts, and close home-school-institutional 



cooperation. 
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In order to help meet the needs, it was decided to include activi- 
ties in corrective reading, counseling and guidance, physical education 
and recreation, business education, arts and crafts, and music. 

OBJECTIVES 

Children's Homes 

1. To improve reading performance 

2. To enrich specific areas of institutional living by providing 
activities in arts and crafts, music, and physical education. 

Booth Memorial Hospital 

1. To provide instruction in business education. 

2. To improve institution- school-home cooperation 30 that pupils 
may continue their educational pursuits with a minimum of 
interruption. 

3. To reduce the number of pupils who do not continue in school 
after the delivery of their babies. 

4. To improve attendance of the non-resident pupils. 

PROCEDURES 

Activities, materials, and supportive services were provided at 
each of the institutions according to the need. Some were provided to 
only one institution, others to two or three or all four. 

Reading Instruction 

A reading teacher was provided at each of the children's homes two 
nights per week from six to eight p.m. The type of instruction varied 
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from corrective to developmental to individual tutoring. Classes were 
organized according to grade and reading level into four thirty -minute 
classes at two of the homes and three forty-minute classes at the other. 
Most of the classes contained from five to eight pupils^but a few of the 
classes contained less than five. Some pupils attended one session per 
week and others two depending upon need and other activities such as 
ballet or work. Instruction was geared to the individual pupil. A 
wide variety of programmed materials, word games, and other reading 
materials were used. Some were purchased especially for this activityj 
ar.d some were borrowed from the school. Reading or reading readiness 
instruction was provided for ninety-seven pupils from preschool to 
grade eleven. 

Physical Education 

Physical education teachers were provided for one two-hour session 
per week at each of the three children* s homes. The activities were 
conducted in the evenings. At one home thirty-minute classes were 
organized in groups of eight to twelve pupils. At another, one hour 
classes were provided with eight pupils in one and nine in the other. 
Activities in these classes included soccer, basketball, shuffleboard, 
gym scooters, ping pong, dodgeball, tag games, tumbling, hand baseball, 
volleyball, softball, rhythm activities, folk dancing, four square, 
relays, rope jumping, circle games, and health education films. At 
the third home where thirty- five to forty- five pupils were in the home, 
activities were conducted both at the home and away. Most of the 
organized games at the home were centered around the smaller children. 
Older children were taken bowling, swimming, skating, to movies, to 
plays, and to car shows. 




Arts and Crafts 



Two of the children's homes were provided an art teacher and mate- 
rials for arts and crafts activities one evening per week for two hours. 
At one home classes \7ere thirty minutes long. Some pupils usually 
stayed to finish their work while the next group arrived and began. 
Sixty-seven children were in these classes one or more times with an 
average of thirty- five to forty children each evening. Forty-nine pupils 
attended twenty or more sessions. At the other home the art teacher 
worked with the children two at a time in order to more easily develop 
close personal contacts and build the pupils’ self-confidence. Thirty- 
five children participated in this program during the year. 

Music 

A music teacher was provided for two hours each Saturday morning 
at one of the children's homes. The program was organized into twenty 
minute periods with kindergarten through fourth grade girls first 
period, kindergarten through fourth grade boys second period, fifth and 
sixth grade boys and girls third period, junior and senior high boys 
and girls fourth period, and special groups the last two periods. 
Percussion instruments such as tub drums, bongo drums, claves, maracas, 
sticks, finger cymbals, and tamborines and melody instruments such as 
piano, autoharp, resonator bells, guitars, bass ukeles, and melodicas 
were provided. The children were instructed in singing as well as both 
types of instruments, and accompaniment while singing. Some part of a 
period was often used for listening to music. Many visual aids were 
used. On special occasions all groups sang together. Programs were 
presented on holidays and at the home's annual banquet. Seventy-five 
children participated in the program. 
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Counseling 

A full-time counselor was provided. She was scheduled two mornings 
per week at Booth Memorial and one day per week at each of the three 
children's homes. The other two afternoons were used to make calls, 
contacts, collect information, etc. At Booth the counselor served pri- 
marily by contacting central administration, local schools, parents, and 
agencies. She had approximately one hundred seventy direct contacts 
with about seventy pupils from Booth during the year. In their behalf 
approximately two hundred contacts were made with school counselors, 
registrars, administrators, or teachers. Fifteen contacts were made 
with social service or medical agencies and forty- five with parents. 

The counselor's relation with pupils from the children's homes was much 
the same as a regular school counselor. Being assigned directly to 
this group of children, however, gave more time for collecting infor- 
mation, special testing, and actually sitting down with social workers 
and supervisors at the home to discuss and to work out solutions to 
school related problems. 
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Business Education 

The education program at Booth is designed to help girls continue 
as nearly as possible the schedule of courses that they were taking 
before entering the institution. Both girls living at home and girls 
in residence at Booth attend the classes. The courses were organized 
in thirty minute periods and a teacher would often be teaching more 
than one course during a period due to the wide variety of courses 
needed. Two teachers in th-i regular education program administered 
by the Special Education Department taught courses in English, history, 
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geography, sociology, clothing, government, foods, psychology, Spanish, 
Latin, home and family, and child care. The Neglected Children's Pro- 
gram provided an additional teacher to teach typing, office clerical 
practice, business communications, introduction to business, shorthand, 
salesmanship, bookkeeping, business math, and basic math. Two type- 
writers purchased with Title I funds were used daily in and out of class 
by the girls in typing and other girls in the hospital. 



One reading teacher reported scores from the McCall -Crabbs Stan- 
dard Test Lessons in Reading, while another reported results from the 
Silvaroli Classroom Reading Inventory. Five-minute time tests were 
given to girls in typing upon entering the classes at Booth and, if pos- 
sible, upon leaving. Speed tests in shorthand for three-minute dictation 
periods were given to four girls taking shorthand. Non- test sources of 
information included anecdotal records and individual pupil records kept 
by the teachers and counselor. An "Information for Evaluation" form was 
completed in May by each of the teachers and the counselor. A copy of 
this form is included in Appendix A. 



Reading Improvement 

Results of the McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Reading given 
at Phyllis Wheatley Children's Home and the Silvaroli Classroom Reading 
Inventory given at the Wichita Children's Home are shown in Table 61 and 
62 respectively. On the McCall-Crabbs children showed a mean gain of 
nine-tenths of a reading grade level. On the Silvaroli, approximately 
one reading grade level improvement was shown. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY 



PRESENTATION OF DATA 
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TABLE 61 

READING IMPROVEMENT OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN AT 
PHYLLIS WHEATLEY CHILDREN'S HOME AS MEASURED BY 
THE MCCALL -CRABBS STANDARD TEST LESSONS IN READING 

N =■ 18 



Student 


November Test 
Reading Grade 


May Test 
Reading Grade 


Gain 


A 


PP 


1.6 


1.6 


B 


1.9 


2.1 


.2 


C 


2.2 


3.1 


.9 


D 


2.1 


2;4 


.3 


E 


2.7 


3.6 


.9 


F 


2.5 


3.2 


.7 


G 


5.1 


5.6 


.5 


H 


4.2 


5.3 


1.1 


I 


4.2 


4.7 


.5 


J 


5.1 


5.5 


.2 


K 


4.6 


5.4 


.8 


L 


3.0 


3.9 


.9 


M 


4.4 


5.1 


.7 


N 


8.4 


9.2 


.8 


0 


4.8 


7.0 


2.2 


P 


4.7 


6.8 


2.1 


Q 


7.1 


7.8 


.7 


R 


8.1 


8.7 


.6 



Mean Gain *9 
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TABLE 62 

READING IMPROVEMENT OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN AT WICHITA CHILDREN'S 
HOME BY THE SILVAROLI CLASSROOM READING INVENTORY 

N =* 6 

October Test May Test 

Indepen- Instruc- Indepen- Instruc- 

dent tional dent tional 

Reading Reading Reading Reading Gains 



Student 


Level 




Level 


Level 




Level 


Ind. 


Inst . 


A 


Grade 


1 


Grade 2 


Grade 


2 


Grade 3 


1 


1 


B 


Grade 


1 


Grade 2 


Grade 


2 


Grade 4 


1 


2 


C 


Grade 


3 


Grade 4 


Grade 


4 


Grade 5 


1 


1 


D 


Grade 


PP 


Grade P 


Grade 


L 


Grade 2 


1 


2 


E 


Grade 


2 


Grade 3 


Grade 


3 


Grade 4 


1 


1 


F 


Grade 


P 


Grade 1 


Grade 


2 


Grade 3 


2 


2 



The small number of students for whom test scores were available 
in both October and May is a result of the high turnover rate 6f students 
placed in the Wichita Children's Home. Gains in independent and instruc- 
tional reading grade levels are as expected, approximately one grade level 
improvement . 



Business Education 

Girls enrolled at Bootah Memorial Hospital were encouraged to continue 
in typewriting or shorthand if they had been previously enrolled in these 
courses. Results of their beginning and ending test scores are shown in 
Tables 63 and 64. Progress shown in typewriting amounts to a gain of 5.1 
gross words per minute. In shorthand the girls gained an average of fifteen 
words per minute on timed dictation. 
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TABLE 63 

SCORES ON FIVE-MINUTE TIMED TEST FOR GIRLS 
ENROLLED IN TYPEWRITING AT BOOTH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 

N * 9 



Student 


Length of Time 
Between Tests 
(school days) 


Beginning 
Test Scores* 


Ending Test 
Scores* 


Gain + 
Loss - 


A 


9 


32/16 


38/19 


+ 6/+3 


B 


24 


40/16 


48/19 


+ 8/+3 


C 


79 


51/5 


60/5 


+ 9/0 


D 


20 


58/5 


73/3 


+15/-2 


E 


20 


38/0 


40/0 


+ 2/0 


F 


17 


40/10 


46/12 


+ 6/+2 


G 


17 


22/4 


27/2 


+ 5/-2 


H 


14 


43/9 


38/11 


- 5/+2 


I 


14 


41/8 


41/4 


0/-4 


Mean gross 


words per minute 


40.6 


45.7 


+ 5.1 


Mean errors 


8.1 


8.3 


+ .2 


♦Scores are 


read: Gross words 


per minute/total 


errors . 








TABLE 64 






SCORES ON THREE-MINUTE DICTATION TESTS FOR 
GIRLS ENROLLED IN SHORTHAND AT BOOTH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 






N = 4 






Student 


Length of Time 
Between Tests 
(school days) 


Beginning 
Test Score 


Ending Test 
Scores 


Gain + 
Loss - 


A 


8 


60 


60 


0 


B 


25 


70 


100 


+ 30 


C 


31 


60 


80 


+ 20 


D 


22 


70 


80 


+ 10 


E 


Was Not Tested 








Mean words 


per minute 


65 


80 


+ 15 
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Attendance 

Attendance figures were available for girls who were enrolled at 
Booth Memorial Hospital for home school and for Booth. The total en- 
rollment has been separated into six groups or categories. These 
figures are presented in Table 65. 

TABLE 65 

ATTENDANCE PERCENTAGES FOR HOME SCHOOL AND FOR 
BOOTH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL OF GIRLS ENROLLED DURING THE YEAR 



Groups 


Number 


Percent of 
Attendance at 
Home School 


Percent of 
Attendance 
at Booth 


■m 

V 


I. Girls who started at 


26 


78 


34 


- 


home school and 








» 


finished at Booth 








<* 


II. Girls who started at 










home school and 










graduated from Booth 


7 


88 


95 


m 


III. Girls who started at 










home school, went to 










Booth, but dropped 










out when dismissed 








* 


from Booth 


18 


64 


33 


*> 


IV. Girls who started at 








■f 


home school, went to 










Booth, and returned 








m 


to home school 


12 


83 


80 


to 


V. Girls who started at 










home school, went to 








4t 


Booth, returned to 








W 


home school and 










graduated 


15 


86 


80 


- 


VI. Miscellaneous group 








to 


for which attendance 










figures were not 










available from home 








T 


school 


4 




94 
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Attendance percentages for girls at Booth who graduate either from 
Booth or from the home school tend to remain relatively the same as the 
attendance was previously in the girl's home school. The same pattern 
exists for those girls who subsequently return to their home school. The 
girls who start in their home school and stay at Booth for the remainder 
of the year show a marked drop in attendance. There is also a marked 
deterioration in attendance of those girls who later drop out from Booth. 

COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

Two objectives were stated in regard to the Children's Homes, the 
first one being to improve reading performance. The data presented 
showed gains in reading grade levels of nine-tenths of a grade level for 
the children at Phyllis Wheatley and approximately one grade level for 
the children at the Wichita Children's Home. This objective was met. A 
second objective was to enrich specific areas of institutional living by 
providing activities in arts and crafts, music, and physical education. 
Through provision of physical education teacher3 for two hours per week 
at each home, provision of an art teacher for two hours per week and for 
needed art materials, and through provision for a music teacher two hours 
per week along with the necessary nusical instruments, this objective was 

met. 

In regard to the objectives for girls at Booth Memorial Hospital 
there was an availability of instruction in typewriting, shorthand, 
clerical practice, business communications, introduction to business, 
salesmanship, bookkeeping, and business mathematics. Such courses pro- 
vided a continuity with the student's regular school program as well as 
the availability of instruction in English, history, geography, sociology. 
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clothing, government, foods, psychology, Spanish, Latin, home and family 
living, and child care. 

Another objective was to reduce the number of pupils who do not 
continue in school after the delivery of their babies. There were eigh- 
teen girls in this category, however, there is no basis for comparison 
with previous years. In most instances where a girl did drop out, the 
reason given was the unavailability of a babysitter. 
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KEYBOARD MUSIC INSTRUCTION 

Using electronic keyboards in providing music experiences for third 
grade pupils in economically disadvantaged areas was a part of the 
Title I Droject. It was felt that the piano keyboard was the most 
appropriate device for use in teaching music fundamentals. Also, it 
was felt that pupils in Title I schools were most apt to be deprived 
of piano keyboard instruction because of their economic status. Al- 
though some pupils were included in all of the grades 3-6, third 
graders were given first priority for the music experience because of 
the desire to provide such experiences in the early school years and 
because most eight year old children are able to learn the basics of 
music. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To enable children to become better acquainted with the 
tools and symbols of music. 

2. To enable children to acquire the visual pattern of the 
keyboard needed for better understanding of the musical 

scale. 

3. To improve melodic, rhythmic, harmonic, and other musical 
concepts . 

4. To increase children's interest in music and the piano. 

5. To increase children's playing ability. 
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PROCEDURES 

AH third grade and most of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
children in eleven Title I public elementary schools and third grade 
children in one parochial elementary school received the instruction. 
Two vans, each with twenty- four electronic pianos with the necessary 
communication centers and wiring, were moved from school to school on a 
regular basis. Children moved from regular classrooms to the van on a 
scheduled basis. Instruction was provided by a special music teacher. 
The time allotted was thirty minutes per week for each group. Approx- 
imately twenty- four hundred children received instruction during the 
year. Of this number, about forty were parochial school children. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY 

The Wood-Boardman Test of Musical Discrimination for the Primary 
Grades was used as a measure of progress in musical discrimination and 
in the ability to identify the organization of musical sounds. A 
description of the test is presented in Appendix B. The test was 
administered during September to all the third grade children in the 
eleven Title I public elementary schools (experimental group) and to 
all the third grade children in five other Title I public elementary 
schools (control group). The test was readministered to both groups 
in May to obtain posttest data. 

Non- test sources of evaluative data included telephone interviews 
of persons involved in the program and responses to questionnaire items. 
Questionnaires were developed and submitted in May to the principals 
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of the twenty- four Title I elementary schools and to special music and 
regular third grade classroom teachers in each of the eleven schools 
that participated in the keyboard music instruction. Certain questions 
in the questionnaires pertained to the evaluation of the keyboard music 
instruction. Copies of the questionnaires are included in Appendix A 
of this report. 



PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The Wood-Boardman Music Test, given to pupils in the mobile piano 
class (experimental) and to other third grade pupils who did not have 
the piano class experience (control groups) , has six subtests. Subtest 1 
measures the child's ability to make gross discriminations regarding 
rhythmic movement in terms of its overall organization. Subtest 2 
measures the child's ability to make somewhat finer discriminations 
regarding rhythmic movements. Subtest 3 of the test deals with the 
child's ability to recognize the organization of beats or pulses into 
accent groupings of two or three. The child's ability to make gross 
discrimination regarding melodic movement is measured by Subtest 4, and 
his ability to make a somewhat finer discrimination regarding melodic 
contour is measured by Subtest 5. Subtest 6 was designed to measure 
a child's ability to discriminate concerning the formal organization 
of music. A seventh subtest was constructed for purposes of this experi- 
ment to measure the pupils' knowledge of musical symbols that children 
in the third grade should know, or of which they are aware. 
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TABLE 66 

WOOD - BOARDMAN TEST OF MUSICAL DISCRIMINATION 
PRETEST AND POSTTEST RESULTS FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



Sub test 


Group 


N 


Pretest 
Mean SD 


Posttest 
Mean SD 


Mean 

Gain 


1 


Exp 


692 


3.28 


1.37 


4.33 


1.36 


1.05 




Cont 


156 


3.10 


i . 36 


3.60 


1.51 


.50 


2 


Exp 


692 


3.60 


1.25 


4.30 


1.19 


.70 




Cont 


156 


3.81 


1.25 


4.30 


1.20 


.49 


3 


Exp 


692 


2.73 


1.25 


3.03 


1.44 


.30 




Cont 


156 


2.50 


i. 13 


2.65 


1.28 


.15 


4 


Exp 


692 


3.54 


1.73 


4.48 


1.52 


.94 




Cont 


156 


4.14 


1.60 


4.79 . 


1.44 


.65 


5 


Exp 


692 


6.50 


1.77 


6.71 


1.87 


.21 




Cont 


156 


6.44 


1.83 


6.70 


1.95 


.26 


6 


Exp 


692 


3.93 


1.41 


4.30 


1.60 


.37 




Cont 


156 


4.04 


1.51 


4.63 


1.33 


.59 


7 


Exp 


692 


10.90 


2.05 


12.72 


2.21 


1.82 




Cont 


156 


10.72 


2.14 


11.82 


2.59 


1.10 


Total 


Exp 


692 


34.42 


4.71 


39.80 


5.56 


5.38 


Test 


Cont 


156 


34.54 


5.41 


38.48 


5.12 


3.94 



Table 66 gives the unadjusted means and standard deviations of the 
raw scores on each subtest for both the experimental and control groups. 
The experimental group made larger gains in all areas except Subtests 5 
and 6. The posttest scores were subjected to an analysis of covariance 



using the pretest scores as the control variable. The results in Table 67 
show that the experimental group did significantly better (P ^.01) on Sub- 
tests 1, 3, 7, and Total Test. The gains on Subtests 2 and 4, while not 
significant, were slightly in favor of the experimental group. 
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WOOD-BOARDMAN TEST OF MUSICAL DISCRIMINATION RESULTS OF 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP COMPARISONS BY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 



Sub test 


Source of 
Variation 


df 


Adjusted 
Sums of 
Sauares 


Adjusted 

Mean 

Sauare 


Critical 
Value of F at 
F -01 level 


i 


Between Groups 


1 


64.65 


64.65 


33.65 


6.68 




Within Groups 


845 


1623.23 


1.921 






2 


Between Groups 


1 


.03 


.03 


.02 


6.68 




Within Groups 


845 


1202.68 


1.423 






3 


Between Groups 


1 


18.58 


18.58 


9.33 


6.68 




Within Groups 


845 


1682.87 


1.992 






4 


Between Groups 


1 


.75 


.75 


.408 


6.68 




Within Groups 


845 


1552.48 


1.837 






5 


Between Groups 


1 


.01 


.01 


.003 


6.68 




Within Groups 


845 


3021.35 


3.576 






6 


Between Groups 


1 


11.83 


11.83 


5.05 


6.68 




Within Groups 


845 


1979.99 


2.343 






7 


Between Groups 


1 


102.27 


102.27 


19.54 


6.68 




Within Groups 


845 


4422.37 


5.234 






Total 


Between Groups 


1 


238.99 


238.99 


9.29 


6.68 


Test 


Within Groups 


845 


21,745.77 


25.735 







Twenty-L~o elementary principals responded to items concerning areas of 
improvement in music. Their responses are presented in Table 68. While a 
majority of principals reported their schools did not participate or they 
did not respond to the question, the remainder was strongly in favor of the 
program with only six percent seeing little value in keyboard music instruc- 
tion. In Table 69 the results of questions asked of special music and 
regular third grade teachers are shown. Sixty- four percent of this group 
felt that keyboard music instruction was of moderate or greater value while 
nine percent saw little or no value in the instruction. 




TABLE 68 



RESPONSES OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS IN TITLE I SCHOOLS 
CONCERNING THE VALUE OF KEYBOARD MUSIC INSTRUCTION 



N c 22 





Number 


of Principals Selecting Each Response 


Area of Improvement 


Much 

Value 


Moderate 

Value 


Little 

Value 


Did Not 
No Partic- 
Value ipate 


Item 

•Left 

Blank 


Making children acquainted with 
tools and symbols of music 7 


2 


1 


0 9 


3 


Improving children's musical 
skills 


5 


3 


2 


0 9 


3 


Increasing children 1 s interest 
in music 5 


4 


1 


0 9 


3 


All responses combined (%) 


26 


13 


6 


0 41 


14 




TABLE 
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RESPONSES OF SPECIAL MUSIC TEACHERS AND REGULAR 3RD GRADE 
TEACHERS CONCERNING THE VALUE OF KEYBOARD MUSIC INSTRUCTION 






N * 


35 










Number of Teachers Selecting Each Response 


Area of Value 


Much Moderate Little 
Value Value Value. 


Item 

No Do Not Left 

Value Know Blank 


Has the use of the mobile van 


• 

• 










Enabled pupils tc become 
better acquainted with the 
tools and symbols of music 


12 


16 


1 


0 6 




Improved pupils' funda- 
mental musical skills of 
rhythm, melody, pitch, and 
harmony 


11 


17 


1 


0 6 




Increased the number of 
pupils that begin instru- 2 

mental music instruction 
either in school or privately 


7 


3 


4 18 


1 


Increased pupils' interest 
in music and the piano 


10 


15 


2 


1 7 




All responses combined (7o) 


25 


39 


5 


4 26 


1 



No attempt was made to differentiate responses in Table 69 by type 
of teacher. This table includes thirteen regular classroom teachers who 
teach their own music, thirteen regular classroom teachers who have a 
special teacher for music, eight special music teachers and one teacher 
who did not designate her teaching assignment. 

Only three teachers indicated that more than half of their students 
had access to a piano at home, school, church or other place. Twenty- 
seven teachers said that less than half had access to a piano. 

Student reaction to keyboard music instruction in the mobile van was 
listed as "very much enthusiasm," by twenty-one teachers; "moderate 
enthusiasm," by eleven teachers; and "indifferent," by one teacher. Two 
teachers made no comment. 

Some paraphrased excerpts from the comments of teachers are as 
follows: 

Difficult to arrange a schedule 

Parents should hear children play 

Students love keyboard music instruction 

Very beneficial 

Very good, please continue the program 

Children appreciate piano more 

Need more time for coordination between keyboard and regular classes 

Important part of the total school program 

Need more follow-through (student to take more than one year) 

Continue program into upper grades 

COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

Objective data is not as strongly in favor of the experimental group 
in keyboard music instruction as measured by the Wood-Boardman Test as 
might have been desired. However, the test taken as a whole is signifi- 
cantly in favor of the experimental group. 
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Both principals and teachers indicated by their responses to question- 
naire items that they felt the instruction was beneficial to children in the 
improvement of interest and achievement. Ratings and comments were largely 
favorable. 




INDUSTRIAL ARTS 



Industrial arts classes in metals and woodworking for fathers and 
sons were included in the Title I project as an extension of the regular 
industrial arts program in junior high schools. By scheduling the 
classes during, the evenings and Saturday mornings, leisure time of 
pupils was used constructively, and it became possible to organize with 
a father -son format. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop familiarity with tools and equipment used in 
woodworking and metals. 

2. To instill interest in seeing projects through to completion. 

3. To develop skills and attitudes which lead to more effective 
uses of leisure time. 

4. To strengthen father- son relationships by cooperative 
endeavors in project work. 



PROCEDURES 

The program was located in industrial arts classrooms in four 
Title I junior high schools. Twenty-eight sessions of two hours each 
were scheduled in woodworking and metals each semester during the year 
with meetings on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. Twenty-eight sessions 
of three hours each for different pupils were scheduled in woodworking 
and metals during the year with meetings on Saturday mornings. 
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Boys in grades 7, 8, and 9 (and their fathers) who resided in the 
low-income target areas were eligible for enrollment. Instruction in 
woodworking and metals was provided by regular industrial arts teachers. 
Much of the class time was spent in working on projects of the pupils' 
own choosing. The classes were available to parochial school pupils as 
well as pupils of the public junior high schools. 

EVALUATION STRATEGY 

No standardized tests were used in the evaluation of this part of 
the Title I project. Non-test sources of evaluative data included records 
maintained by the teachers, a rating scale checked by the teacher, and 
questionnaires submitted to teachers and principals in May. The question- 
naire to teachers pertained to the industrial arts classes only. Certain 
questions in the questionnaire to principals pertained to the classes. 
Copies of the questionnaires are included in Appendix A of this report. 



PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The results of questionnaires returned by junior high Title I in- 
dustrial arts teachers and principals are shown in the following Tables 
70, 71, 72, and tabular lists. 

The four principals indicated by their responses that they see, for 
the most part, moderate or greater value in the industrial arts classes. 
They are somewhat divided in their opinion concerning the value of the 
classes in improving parents' attitudes. More parental involvement in 
the classes might have a more positive effect on this item. 
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TABLE 70 

RESPONSES BY JUNIOR HIGH PRINCIPALS CONCERNING TF2 VALUE OF 
TITLE I INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLASSES IN BASIC METALS AND WOODWORK 



N * 4 





Number of Principals Selecting 
Each Response 


Area of Improvement 


Much 

Value 


Moderate Little 
Value Value 


No 

Value 


Do not 
Know 


Providing boys and/or their 
fathers an opportunity to 
construct useful and cre- 
ative personal articles that 
can be used in the home 
a. Basic Metals 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


b . Woodwork 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Improving the attitudes of 
pupils toward school and 
its value 

a. Basic Metals 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


b . Woodwork 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Improving the attitudes of 
parents toward school and 
its value 

a. Basic Metals 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


b . Woodwork 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


All responses combined (X) 


29 


54 


17 


0 


0 



An industrial arts rating scale was presented to each teacher at the 
end of first semester and again at the end of second semester. The teachers 
were asked to evaluate each of the students enrolled in the Title I indue* 
trial Arts program. However, because of lack of clarification of the 
purpose of the second scale, returns were too Incomplete to use. The 
following data were prepared from the returns of one semester in each class 



of woodworking and metals. 
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TABLE 71 

RESPONSES OF TEACHERS OF TITLE I INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING 
AND BASIC METALS CLASSES CONCERNING IMPROVEMENT OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 



Area of Improvement 



Woodwork 
N = 89 



Metal 8 
N = 81 



Father attends class 
Father does, not attend class 
Item left blank 

Skill in working with woods, metals 
Improved 
Not improved 
Item left blank 



7 

75 

7 



65 

17 

7 



5 

75 

1 



80 

1 

0 



Skill in working with hand tools 
Improved 
Not improved 
Item left blank 



62 79 

20 2 

7 0 



Skill in working with power tools 
Improved 
Not improved 
Item left blank 



56 71 

24 10 

9 0 



Industry or work tempo 
Improved 
Not improved 
Item left blank 

Attitude toward school and its value 
Improved 
Not improved 
Item left blank 

Total of all items above combined (7.) 
Improved 
Not improved 
Item left blank 



59 

22 

8 



56 

22 

11 



67 

24 

9 



75 

6 

0 



77 

4 

0 



94 

6 

0 



As shown in Table 71 the industrial arts teachers found improvements 
in all areas of skills and attitudes with improvements in the basic metals 
classes being considerably greater than in the woodworking classes. In 
Table 72, nearly three-fourths of the teachers indicated there was medium 
or greater value in the industrial arts classes. One-fourth rated the 




classes of little value. 
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TABLE 72 

RESPONSES BY TITLE I INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS IN JUNIOR HIGH S3H00LS 
CONCERNING THE VALUE OF TITLE I INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLASSES 



N * 10* 





Number of 


Teachers Selecting Each Response 




Much 


Medium 


Little 


No 




No 






Value 


Value 


Value 


Value 


Opinion 


Area of Improvement 


No. 


7. 


No. X 


No. X 


No. 


X 


No. 


X 


How much value has the class been 
in increasing the students' skills? 


7 


70 


1 10 


2 20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


How much value has the class been 
in increasing the students' 
knowledge? 


3 


30 


4 40 


2 20 


1 


10 


0 


0 


How much value has the class been in 
improving the students' attitudes? 


3 


30 


3 30 


.4 40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


How much value has the class been in 
improving the students' work habits? 


4 


40 


3 30 


2 20 


1 


10 


0 


0 


All responses combined (X) 




42 


27 


25 




5 






*Note: Two teachers did not respond 


tc this questionnaire. 
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coctpletedi 
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Tool box ?? 
^5eao sad bolder 3~ 
Ksiie or scissor bolder 3“ 
Candle solder 3~ 
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Tie bolder 31 




rer cage 
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^ 3 ec*rrr _r 2 ;i:t. -f fathers tf students — 
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^.re seamer tar rrrr me rt r_ve faster* attending irregularly 
tear ter s tad frtn ore St five farters attending regularly 

C tmre r mrg rertresettra m veres 5 tf mi se * trier tx ft ~b=- 
area sscit reeded mis tyre of class — 

T ire teac rers re *. t rfat me sr_rerrs "were r esresen ta tire 
rf mcse -who reed mis tyr>e tf mass 
Ire react er felr tte s frier rs were tier recta 
muse tKtc reed this t vpe tf class 



tie of 
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"Zdree t s i c -gr s felt attendance was a problem fir some students 
5m: teachers felt mere -was rt attendance rrocleat 



Two taarrfft s felt me students lacked interest 

3ae teacher felt tie class taeettrg tine was i na g pro gtia te 

sc: f rtm m er ter t 

— 1 **® packers felt that a corariratlot rf factors contributed 
in peer attendance 



me rating of s rodent 
S x - gzct : teachers felt they could rate student gerforoiaTrce 
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Title X ind ustr ial 



Siwe teachers felt they were w bigrly aoccessfail'* 
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2tee tearfnrr felt they were of **iittle sraccessT* 1 
felt they 
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’’’he-ie ataey hr supplies go to building principal” 

’’’orders $2 tbru i igb too a agy people before supplies are eweet ordered” 
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COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

A large number of projects were reported to have been completed by 
participants in the woodworking and basic metals classes. The variety 
and scope of many of these projects indicates an ability on the part of 
some students to tackle advanced projects. 

It was the opinion of both teachers and principals that the classes 
have been of positive value. More parental participation would have been 
desirable and would have added to the class value as far as improving 
parental attitudes were concerned and in the strengthening of father-son 
relationships, one of the stated objectives. 



o 
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CLOTHING AND PERSONAL GROOMING 

Homemaking classes in clothing and personal grooming for mothers 
and daughters were included in the Ti^’e I Project as an extension of 
the regular homemaking program in junior high schools. Classes were 
scheduled in the evenings with the hope of using the pupils 1 leisure 
time constructively and increasing the possibility of organizing with 
a mother- daughter format. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To improve the pupil's personal grooming habits and skills. 

2. To develop skills in caring for and operating sewing 
machines. 

3. To develop skills in reading and following instructions of 
a commercial pattern. 

4. To develop skills in the basic techniques of clothing 
construction. 

5. To develop skills in consumer ability as related to quality 
and price. 



PROCEDURES 

Evening classes were organized in each of five junior high schools 
with two teachers at each school. Each class met two evenings per week. 
Pupils were instructed in purchasing fabrics, patterns, and accessories, 
in basic sewing techniques, in constructing articles of clothing, and 
in personal grooming skills. Girls were selected on the basis of interest 
and need. Mothers were encouraged to enroll with their daughters. 
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Enrollment was open to non-public school pupils. One hundred sixty girls 
and mothers were enrolled in the classes first semester. Attendance be- 
came increasingly poorer, however, and by the end of the semester it was 
decided to discontinue the classes in four of the five schools. The 
eighty-eight best attenders in the four schools where classes were not 
continued attended an average of sixteen of the twenty-eight sessions. 

The twenty-seven best attenders in the school where classes were continued 
had attended an average of twenty- three sessions each. 
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EVALUATION STRATEGY 

No standardized tests were used for the evaluation of this part of 
the Title I project. Non-test sources of evaluative data included atten- 
dance records and anecdotal records kept by the teachers. A rating scale 
developed last year for Title I clothing classes was revised to include 
some items regarding personal grooming. Teachers rated each pupil on the 
scale at the end of each semester. A questionnaire regarding the Clothing 
and Personal Grooming classes was sent to the teachers in May. Certain 
questions in the questionnaire to junior high school principals pertained 
to the Clothing and Personal Grooming classes. Copies of the question- 
naires and rating scale are included in Appendix A. 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 






The following tables and statements present evaluative information 
from responses of teachers and principals and from the clothing rating 
scale. Table 73 shows the various types of projects that were considered 
in the class. Five of these projects were completed by a majority of the 
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students, two by approximately half of the girls, and five projects were 
completed by no one. Table 74 shows the types of skills learned in a 
clothing class and the degree to which class participants were able to 
perform the skill as judged by the teacher. 



TABLE 73 

STUDENTS' PERFORMANCE AS SHOW ON TITLE I HOMEMAKING 
(CLOTHING) RATING SCALE (FOR ONE CLASS CONTINUED SECOND SEMESTER) 



N = 21 





Number 


of S tudents 


Completing Project 




Proiect Completion 


Yes 


No 


Item Left Blank 


1 . 


Fitted and altered a pattern 


19 


1 


1 


2. 


Selected fabric and findings 
for a garment 


20 


0 


1 

JL 


3. 


Cut out and marked a garment 


20 


0 


1 


4. 


Satisfactorily constructed a garment 


13 


7 


1 


5. 


Altered or renovated clothing article 


0 


20 


1 


6 . 


Completed article of table or other 
household linens 


0 


20 


1 


7. 


Applied a zipper __ 


13 


7 


1 


8. 


Knitted, crocheted, or embroidered 
an article 


0 


20 


1 


9. 


Removed soiled spots from clothing 


0 


20 


1 


10. 


Organized and rearranged closet or 
clothing storage at home 


0 


20 


1 


11 . 


Took inventory of clothing on hand 
and evaluated as to additional needs 


1 


19 


1 


12. 


Changed needle, oiled and cleaned 
sewing machine 


4 


16 


1 


13. 


Successfully accessorized a garment 


8 


12 


1 


14. 


Willingly participated in an exhibit 
of finished garment by individually 
modeling it 


9 


11 


1 
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TABLE 74 



STUDENTS' SKILLS AS SHOWN ON TITLE I HOMEMAKING (CLOTHING) RATING SCALE 

(FOR ONE CLASS CONTINUED SECOND SEMESTER) 









Number of Students Receiving 
Each Rating 




N * 21 Able to 

perform 
with help 

Description of Skill of adult 


Performs 
with some 
skill with 
direction 


Performs 
skill fully 
and inde- 
pendently 


Item 

left 

blank 


1. 


Fitting pattern to body 
measurements 


12 




6 


3 


0 


2. 


Marking and stitching 
techniques 
a. Darts 


8 




7 


6 


0 




b. 


Straight stitching 


8 




7 


6 


0 




c. 


Recognizing correct stitch 


8 




7 


6 


0 




d. 


Machine basting 


8 




7 


6 


0 




e. 


Gathering bv machine 


4 




7 


6 


4 




f. 


Hemming 


8 




7 


6 


0 






Trimming seams 


7 




7 


6 


1 




h. 


Putting in a zipper 


5 




3 


6 


7 




i. 


Sewing on buttons, snaps, 
hooks, eyes 


7 




6 


6 


2 




• 

- 1 . 


Fastening stitching 
at ends of seams 


8 




7 


6 


0 


3 . 


Crafts 

a. Knitting 


0 




0 


0 


21 




b. 


Embroidery 


0 




0 


0 


21 




c. 


Crochet 


0 




0 


a 


21 


4 . 


Correct pressing as garment is 
being constructed, altered, or 
renovated 


8 




7 


6 


0 


5 . 


Care of garments and linens 


1 




2 


3 


15 


6 . 


Recognition of quality and price 


4 




6 


2 


9 


7. 


Caring for sewing machine 8 

a. Opening and closing machine correctly 


8 


2 


3 




b t 


Oiling and cleaning machine 


5 




6 


0 


10 




c. 


Changing needle when needed 


5 




5 


0 


11 


8. 


Planning accessories for a garment 


1 




2 


7 


11 


9. 


Modeling finished garment 


1 




4 


6 


10 
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TABLE 75 

RESPONSES OF PRINCIPALS OF TITLE I JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS CONCERNING 
THE SUCCESS OF TITLE I CLOTHING AND PERSONAL GROOMING CLASSES 

N = 7 

Number of Principals Selecting Each Response 
No Highly Medium Little No 

Questionnaire Item Program Successful Success Success Success 

Please give your opinion of the 
overall effectiveness of the 

Title I Clothing and Personal 21 130 

Grooming classes in your school 
First Semester . 1967-68 

Please give your opinion of the 
overall effectiveness of the 
Title I Clothing and Personal 
Grooming classes in your school. 

Second Semester , 1967-68 51 001* 

*Note: Since only one school continued classes second semester, this response 

should not have been marked. 



TABLE 76 

RESPONSES OF TEACHERS IN JUNIOR HIGH TITLE I CLOTHING AND 
PERSONAL GROOMING CONCERNING THE SUCCESS OF THE CLASSES 

N = 7 

Number of Teachers Who Selected Each Response 
No Highly Medium Little No 

Questionnaire Item Program Successful Success Success Success 

Please give your opinion of the 
overall effectiveness of the 

Title I Clothing and Personal 02 410 

Grooming classes in your school. 

First Semester , 1967-68 

Please give your opinion of the 
overall effectiveness of the 
Title I Clothing and Personal 
Grooming classes in your school. 

Second Semester , 1967-68* 42 000 

*Note: One teacher did not respond. 



o 
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Tables 75 and 76 show the responses of principals and teachers to the 
overall effectiveness of the Title I Clothing and Personal Grooming classes 
by semesters. During first semester the classes were judged by principals 
co be highly successful in one instance, of medium success in one instance, 
and of little success in three instances. Teachers were not quite as critical 
with two seeing the class as highly successful, four as medium successful and 
one as little success. The one class continued through second semester was 
judged as highly successful. 



TABLE 77 

RESPONSES OF TEACHERS IN JUNIOR HIGH TITLE I CLOTHING AND 
PERSONAL GROOMING CONCERNING THE VALUE OF THE CLASSES 



N * 7 





Number 


of Teachers Selecting Each Response 


Questionnaire Item 


Much 

Value 


Medium 

Value 


Little 

Value 


No 

Value 


No 

Opinion 


How much value have the classes been 
in improving students' skills in caring 
for and operating a sewing machine 2 


4 


0 


0 


1 


How much value have the classes been 
in improving the students' abilities 
to read and follow instructions of a 
commercial pattern 


2 


2 


2 


0 


1 


How much value have the classes been 
in improving the students' skills in 
the basic techniques of clothing 
construction 


4 


2 


0 


0 


1 


How much value have the classes been 
in improving the students' skills in 
consumer ability related to quality 
and price of clothing 


0 


4 


0 


1 


2 


How much value have the classes been 
in improving the students' personal 
grooming 


0 


2 


3 


1 


1 


All responses combined (?•) 


23 


40 


14 


6 


17 
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Teachers responding to questions of value of the classes gave a 
combined percent of response of sixty-three percent for much or medium 
value. Only six percent saw no value in these classes. These results 
are shown in Table 77. The remainder of the items on the questionnaire 
did not lend themselves to convenient tabulation. The following items 
represent a paraphrased report: 

Concerning participation of mothers in the classes-- 
Three teachers had 1-5 mothers attending regularly 
One teacher had over five mothers attending irregularly 
Three teachers had more than five mothers attending regularly 

Concerning members of the class being representative of those in 

the area who were most in need of the class-- 
Five teachers felt they were in need 
Two teachers felt they were not in need 

Concerning attendance — 

Five teachers found attendance a problem 
Two teachers found attendance no problem 

Concerning reasons for poor attendance-- 

One teacher said that class activities were not appropriate 
to students' needs 

Two teachers felt that transportation was not available 
TWo teachers felt that poor attendance was caused by a 
combination of factors 

Concerning adequacy of rating students' performance-- 

One teacher felt she could adequately rate student performance 
Six teachers did not feel they could rate student performance 
adequately 



COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

For the one class in Clothing and Personal Grooming that was con- 
tinued second semester the objectives were mostly met in that both 
principals and teachers gave the class a high rating. Poor attendance 
seemed to be the critical factor in accounting for the lack of success 
of most of the first semester classes. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES 

In recognition of the important position of the library in the 
school program, particularly in the teaching of reading, library 
services were expanded as a component cf the Title I project. 
Assistance to the twenty- four Title I elementary schools was furnished 
in the form of additional librarians and library aides. 



OBJECTIVES 

1. To meet library needs of individual pupils. 

2. To encourage maximum use of instructional materials by 
teachers and pupils. 

3. To provide for greater flexibility in library scheduling. 

4. To increase the use of librarians as resource personnel 
for teachers. 



PROCEDURES 

Six librarians and six library aides were employed to provide 
additional library service to Title T schools. Two of the six librar- 
ians were employed three days per week, and four were employed five days 
per week. The six library aides were employed full-time. In addition 
to the six librarians and six aides provided for Title I elementary 
schools, two librarians and one aide were employed using Title I funds 
to serve at two library demonstration centers. This report does not 
include an evaluation of their services. 
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The services of the six librarians and six aides serving Title I 
elementary schools were spread over the twenty- four schools. Host of 
the twenty- four schools received additional services of a librarian 
and an aide for one more day per week than could have been provided 
without the additional staff. A few schools received two additional 
days of service. The additional services were provided by adding the 
equivalent number of positions (5.2 librarians and six aides) to the 
total number of positions allotted to the twenty- four schools. 

Additional service to corrective reading pupils and their teachers, 
as well as additional service to pupils and teachers other than 
corrective reading, was provided. The aides assisted the librarians 
in processing, shelving, materials preparation, card filing and in 
performing other tasks assigned by the librarians. 

EVALUATION STRATEGY 

No standardized tests were used in the evaluation of this part of 
the Title I project. It was assumed that changes in the scores of 
pupils on standardized achievement tests, given to evaluate reading 
progress, would assist in evaluating this activity. Non- test sources 
of evaluative data included records and professional opinions of 
librarians, principals, and regular classroom teachers. 

Questionnaires were developed and submitted in Hay to Title I and 
regular librarians in the twenty- four elementary schools, the principals 
of the twenty- four schools, and regular classroom teachers from all 
first and fifth grades in twenty-one schools and all third grade teachers 
in thirteen schools. The questionnaire to librarians pertained to the 
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37 S 
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TSna^rwr o^thr teachers 

of Title 1 corrective reading 


13 


34 5 
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5 


23 
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sita reading; problems 


16 


66 6 


25 
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TABLE 80 

RESPONSES OF LIBRARIANS CONCERNING 
THE USE OF LIBRARY AIDES 



N = 24 



Number of Librarians Selecting Each Response 
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44 09 
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co 


94 






AJ 




iH 
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€3 




09 


09 CQ 




09 O 
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01 
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01 
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i4 


44 


01 


CQ 


•H 44 
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CO 44 


04 


3 


44 
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04 


u 




CO 


09 




*o 


a 


09 




a u 


•a 


CO 
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CO 


o 




0) 


09 


c 


•H 
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i-l 


U 0) 
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04 


33 


3 


4-1 


< 


u 


Q 


•ed 


< 


o 


CO 


< 


o a 


< 


94 


a 



Use of Aides No. 7. No. % No. % No. % No. 7. 



Shelving books and 
Materials 


2 


8 


15 


62 


2 


8 


1 


4 


4 


16 


Vertical filing 


3 


12 


8 


33 


3 


12 


1 


4 


9 


37 


Filing fi 1ms trips 
and disc recordings 


2 


8 


7 


29 


2 


8 


5 


20 


8 


33 


Maintenance of card 
files and other records 


1 


4 


12 


50 


1 


4 


1 


4 


9 


37 


Mending and/or packing, 
shipping books 


4 


16 


12 


50 


2 


8 


3 


12 


3 


12 


Checking Materials 
in and oat 


4 


16 


7 


29 


9 


37 


3 


12 


1 


4 


Other clerical duties 


2 


8 


8 


33 


2 


8 


5 


20 


7 


29 


Preparing bulletin boards 
and other displays 5 


20 


3 


12 


9 


37 


2 


8 


5 


20 


Preparing lists 


6 


25 


5 


20 


4 


16 


5 


20 


4 


16 


Assisting children with 
equipMent in the library 6 


25 


8 


33 


2 


8 


7 


29 


1 


4 


All responses conbined (Z) 


15 




35 




15 




14 




21 



mmm 
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TABLE) 81 

RESPONSES OF LIBRARIANS REGARDING PRE -TITLE I 
PLACEMENT AND VALUE OF ADDITIONAL BOOKS 



N ■ 24 



Were you assigned to one or more of the 
twenty- four Title I target area elementary 


Yes 


No 


schools before additional assistance was 
available from Title I (January, 1966)? 


9 


15 


Were the additional books purchased from 


Title I funds a valuable addition to the 
school's library collection? 


21 


3 



TABLE 82 

RESPONSES OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OF TITLE I ADDITIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES 

N = 22 

Number of Principals Selecting Each Response 

Did not 

Much Moderate Little No par tic- No 

Value Value Value Value , iuate Response 

Area of Value No. 7. No. 7. No. 7. No. 7. No. 7. No. 7, 



Providing flexibility 
in scheduling 6 


27 


12 


54 


3 


13 


0 


0 


1 


4 




Meeting individual 

needs of pupils 8 


36 


11 


50 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1 


4 


1 5 


Making maximum use of all 
instructional materials 6 


27 


12 


54 


3 


13 


0 


0 


1 


4 




Additional library service 
as a resource to teacher 4 


18 


13 


59 


3 


13 


0 


0 


1 


4 


1 5 


All responses combined (%) 


27 




55 




11 




0 




5 


2 
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Principals were asked to rate the value of the additional library 
services provided by Title I in providing flexibility in scheduling, 
meeting individual needs of pupils, making maximum use of all instruc- 
tional materials, and additional library service as a resource to teachers. 
Considering the responses for all four areas combined, over one- fourth 
of the principals indicated "much value" and over one-half of the others 
indicated "moderate value." Table 82 shows the number and percent of 
principals selecting each response. 




k 






TABLE 83 

RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OF TITLE I ADDITIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES 

N ~ 120 

Number of Teachers Selecting Each Response 
Much Moderate Little No Do Not No 
Value Value Value Value Know Response 
Area of Value No. % No. % No. % No. U _No. U No. 4 _ 



Meeting the library 

needs of individual 63 52 33 27 12 10 3 2 4 3 5 4 

pupils 



Use of instructional 

materials by teachers 55 45 42 35 10 8 3 2 4 3 6 5 

and pupils 



Providing greater 

flexibility in 47 39 35 29 22 18 8 6 3 2 5 4 

library scheduling 

Increasing the use of 

the librarian as a 50 41 42 35 12 10 6 5 3 2 7 p 

resource person for 

teachers 

All responses combined (7o) 45 31 12 4 3 5 




f 
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Regular classroom teachers responded to a questionnaire which 
contained four questions concerning the additional Title I library 
services. Table 83 shows how the additional services were rated. 

Forty- five percent of the teachers thought the additional library 
services were of "much value" and thirty- two percent believed the services 
were of "moderate value." Only sixteen percent felt the library services 
were of "little" or "no value." 
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COMMENTS ON RESULTS 



One of the objectives of the Title I library service was to meet 
the library needs of individual pupils. Responses to questionnaires 
sent to principals, librarians, and regular classroom teachers of the 
twenty- four Title I elementary schools indicate accomplishment of this 
goal by working directly with pupils and in the selection of reading 
materials. 

It was evident that the librarian's use as a resource person for 
teachers was greatly increased. The aides' assistance made it possible 
for the librarians to spend more time with the pupils and teachers. 

Progress of corrective reading pupils is reported in another 
section of this report. Since some of the additional library service 
was directed toward corrective reading pupils and corrective reading 
teachers, it is reasonable to assume that changes in reading achievement 
were due in part to the Title I library service. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FOOD PROGRAM 

One of the observed characteristics of some children in Title I 
schools was malnutrition. Inadequate diets resulted in the need for 
aid to children in these schools. The food service component of the 
Title I project had two parts: (1) servings of milk and crackers to 

kindergarten children in Title I elementary schools, and (2) hot lunches 
available to all children in two Title I elementary schools. 



OBJECTIVES 

1. To improve the diets of children in low income areas. 

2. To thereby improve the physical health and enhance learning 
readiness for participating pupils. 



PROCEDURES 

Kindergarten children in the twenty- four Title I elementary schools 
were supplied servings of milk and crackers daily to supplement their 
diets. In addition to this service, pupils in grades one through six 
in two public elementary schools were served hot lunches throughout the 
year. Food provided for the lunches at the two schools was prepared 
at nearby secondary schools and transported to the elementary schools 
where it was served. Milk and crackers were sold and delivered to the 
schools by private companies. 

About 1700 kindergarten children were served milk and crackers 
daily in the twenty- four elementary schools. Throughout the year a 
total of 72,954 hot lunches were served in one of the Title I elementary 



mm mm. 
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schools. A total of 31,399 lunches were served in the other. Thus a 
total of 104,353 hot lunches were served in the two schools. A subsidy 
of 19C per lunch was paid from Title I funds in partial support of the 
hot lunch program. Approximately $11.00 per pupil was furnished from 
Title I funds to the milk and crackers program. 

-VALUATION STRATEGY 

No standardized tests were used in the evaluation of this part of 
the Title I project. No additional information regarding the milk and 
crackers for the kindergarten children has been collected since the 
reactions of the principals of the twenty- four schools were obtained in 
May, 1967, by questionnaire. The reactions of pupils, teachers, parents, 
and principals to the lunch program were obtained from the two building 
principals by telephone interview during May, 1968. 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The results of the two telephone interviews with two building 
principals are presented in combined form showing two answers for each 
question. 

Q. Approximately what percent of your enrollment eats lunch at 
school each day? 

A. a. 40-75% (40-50% in nice weather; 75% in bad weather), 
b. 50% 

q. of those who eat at school, what proportion receive their 
lunches at a reduced cost due to Title I? 

A. a. (No answer recorded) 
b. All 
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Q. What is the cost of one day's lunch - Title I? 

A. a. 20C 
b. 20C 

Q. Are there pupils in the school who you feel need the lunch 
provided but who do not participate? (If yes, what are the 
reasons they do not?) 

A. a. Yes, always hard to reach those who need it most. Costs 
20C a day too much for large families, 
b. Yes,, perhaps a few (10-15) could, but parents feel they 
can eat at home. 

Q. Did your school provide any type of lunch before the Title I 
program began in January, 1966? 

A. a. No 

b. No 

Q. What are the parents' feelings toward the lunch program? 

Toward the subsidized cost? 

A. a. Enthusiastic, happy to have it. 

b. They like it. Also like the reduced cost. 

Q. What are the teachers' feelings toward the lunch program? 

Toward the subsidized cost? 

A. a. Resent having to supervise lunchroom. Good for the children, 
b. Resent having to help with it. Very good for the children. 

Q. What are the pupils' feelings toward the lunch program? 

A. a. They love it. 

b. They enjoy it. 

Q. Do the pupils know that the lunches are provided at a reduced 
cost? What is their reaction? 

A. a. No, pupils may not realize it. Letters were sent to parents, 
b. Sent letters home. Parents know that other schools charge more. 

Q. Are there any observable differences in any of the pupils that 
you would attribute to their participation in the lunch program? 

A. a. I would say they are healthier. Need is real in terms 

of available diets at home, 
b. A few teachers say they have seen improvement. 

Alertness? 

a. More energy. 

b. Some teachers have reported this. 

Achievement? 

a. Can't say. 

b. No significant difference. 

Attitude? 

a. They think we care. 

b. A worthwhile program. 
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Q. Are there any other comments you would like to make regarding 
the program or its evaluation? 

A. a. All children should be able to participate. Would require 

additional subsidization. Price according to ability to pay. 
Policy 200 will improve teachers' attitudes. Feel that 
pupils did not participate in breakfast program because lunch 
was available at school, 
b. Parents really welcome the program. 



COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

The responses of the two principals indicate a feeling that the 
program Is worthwhile, that it fills a need and should be continued. 

There are enough indications here to assume that the objectives of the 
program were met to some degree. Substantial numbers of pupils were 
provided milk and crackers, and approximately one-half of the children 
in two schools ate hot lunches at school. It is reasonable to assume 
that the food program was beneficial to the physical health and learning 
readiness of the children who participated. This assumption was supported 
to some extent by the positive reactions of persons involved in the 
program. 
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ELEMENTARY COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 

One of the identified needs of elementary school children in eco- 
nomically impoverished areas was the need for more counseling service. 
Characteristics of some of the children in Title I elementary schools 
included the following: performance on standardized tests of achieve- 

ment and ability below that which was expected; below grade level per- 
formance in classwork; and emotional and social instability. It was 
believed that additional counseling service would help each child to 
approach more closely the maximum educational growth in accordance 
with his potentialities. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To better enable parents, teachers, and pupils to establish 
realistic goals and improved educational plans by assessing 
and interpreting the potential of pupils. 

2. To assist in preventing and seeking solutions to problems 
of pupils which interfere with learning. 

PROCEDURES 

Five counselors were employed to provide additional counseling 
service to the twenty- four Title I elementary schools. In addition to 
counseling individual pupils, the counselors worked closely with cor- 
rective reading teachers in implementing the reading program, assisted 
teachers in understanding and working with pupils, performed testing 
and test interpretation, made home calls and conferred with parents at 
school, and made pupil case studies. 
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Instead of spreading the services of the five additional counselors over 
all twenty- four schools, they were added to the regular counseling staff and 
reapportionments of assigned time were made. This added approximately 150 
hours of counseling time per week to the twenty- four schools. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY 

While no tests were used specifically to assess the effectiveness of 
this service, it was assumed that changes in the scores of identified pupils 
on standardized achievement tests, given to evaluate reading progress, would 
assist in evaluating this activity. Non- test sources of evaluative data 
included records and professional opinions of counselors, principals, and 
regular classroom teachers. Questionnaires were developed and submitted in 
May to twenty elementary school counselors (some of these served schools 
other than Title I as well as Title I), the twenty- four elementary principals, 
and all regular classroom teachers in the first and fifth grades in t w e n ty-one 
schools and in the third grade in thirteen schools. The questionnaire to 
counselors pertained to the Title I guidance and counseling services only. 
Certain questions in the questionnaires to principals and teachers pertained 
to the evaluation of the guidance and counseling services. Copies of the 
questionnaires are included in Appendix A of this report. 



PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The following tables present evaluative information from responses of 
counselors, principals, and regular classroom teachers of the twenty-four 
Title I elementary schools. Questions asked were not in regard to the total 
guidance program but referred only to the additional time gained by adding 
the five positions. 
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Area of Value 



NiTgbgr of Counselors Selecting Each Response 
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Haw wch value was counseling 
parents in finding solutions 
to or preventing pupils' 
problems which interfere with 
learning? 

How ouch value was your 
assistance with the placement 
and testing in enabling 
teachers and pupils to estab~ 
lish more realistic goals and 
improve education plans? 



H ow auch value was this 
assistance in finding solutions 5 
to or preventing pupils' problems 
which interfere with learning? 

All responses combined (%) 



No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 



3 15 7 36 3 15 i 5 2 10 3 15 



6 31 8 42 4 21 0 0 1 5 



26 7 36 3 15 0 0 4 21 



22 



49 



11 



12 



Completed questionnaires were returned by nineteen of the twenty 
counselors serving Title 1 elementary schools. The responses of five of the 
counselors indicated that they had enough of the additional time left for 
mrr tir z o ther special needs that are unique to pupils in the target area 
schools. Hine felt they had some extra time, but not enough to meet special 
needs, and five said no, there was not enough of the additional time left 
after completing the previously mentioned activities to meet the special 
poosic of pupils attending Title 1 schools. 

Eleven of the nineteen counselors returning questionnaires were assigned 
as counselors in the twenty-four target area schools before the Title I 
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programs began (January, 1966). The counselors' responses to the question, 
"How much has your counselor-pupil ratio been decreased as a result of the 
additional positions assigned to the area?" were as follows: two counselors 

reported a reduction of over five hundred pupils; four reported about three 
hundred; three reported about one hundred; and two reported no change. 

V 

Twenty- two principals, out of the twenty- four possible, of the Title I 
schools returned questionnaires. The information in Table 87 indicates 
that the principals believed the counseling services listed benefited by 
the Title I assistance. 

TABUS 87 

RESPONSES OF PRINCIPALS CONCERNING THE EXTENT OF 
BENEFIT TO PUPILS AND TEACHERS OF TITLE I GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 

N = 22 

Number of Principals Selecting Each Response 
Much Moderate Little No Did not 

Value Value Value Value Participate 



Area of Value No. 7, No. % No. % No. % No. % 



Counseling individual pupils 


14 


63 


5 


22 


2 


9 


1 


4 


0 


0 


Testing and test interpretation 


11 


50 


7 


31 


3 


13 


0 


0 


l 


4 


As a resource person 


10 


45 


6 


27 


5 


22 


1 


4 


0 


0 


Home calls, working with parents 


9 


40 


7 


31 


2 


9 


4 


18 


0 


0 


All responses combined (%) 




50 




28 




14 




7 




1 



It appears 
additional time 



from the above responses that the principals felt the 
and personnel provided by Title I were most beneficial. 
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The regular classroom teachers were asked to indicate how much value 
they felt the additional counseling time, made available to their schools 
through the Title I project since 1966, has been in each of the areas 
listed in the following table: 

TABLE 88 

RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS CONCERNING THE EXTENT OF THE 
EFFECT UPON CHILDREN OF TITLE I ADDITIONAL COUNSELING SERVICE 



Number of Teachers Selecting Each Response 
Much Moderate Little No Do Not 

Value Value Value Value Know 
Area of Assistance No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % 

N=112 Enabling pupils, parents, 
and teachers to better establish 

realistic goals and improve 34 30 44 39 17 15 3 3 14 13 

educational plans by assessing 
and interpreting the potential 
of pupils. 

N=115 Assistance in preventing 

and seeking solutions to problems 34 30 45 39 19 17 5 4 12 10 

of pupils which interfere with 

learning. 



COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

The responses of counselors, principals, and regular classroom teachers 
indicated that the additional counseling service was beneficial to pupils. 
Since a major purpose of the additional service was to support the corrective 
reading program, counselors were asked to respond to items pertaining to the 
program. Most of the counselors responded that they felt the additional 
service benefited corrective reading pupils. Some of the comments from 



counselors are as follows: 
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Considerable time is given to being a "listening-post" off which 
teachers of such children may bounce their frustrations. 

Every Title I school could use a full time counselor. More time 
seems essential. 

We expect to do more in the way of consultation and screening, 
as some children really need special education and/or 
psychological help. 

Given more time, more could be accomplished. 

Give us another remedial reading teacher. Initiate an informational 
class for parents. 

The principals were asked to respond concerning the value of the 
additional counseling service to the school as a whole. Their responses 
were favorable. At the same time, the principals called attention to 
the need for still more counseling service. When asked to respond 
concerning the value of the additional counseling service to children 
in their school, about two- thirds of the teachers responded favorably. 

Progress of corrective reading pupils is reported in another section 
of this report. Since much of the additional counseling service was 
directed toward corrective reading pupils, their parents, and their 
teachers, it is reasonable to assume that changes in reading achieve- 
ment were due in part to the Title I counseling service. 
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TEACHER ASSISTANTS PROGRAM 

The amount of individual assistance available to pupils by teachers 
can be increased by relieving the teachers of some of the non-instructional 
tasks* Principals and teachers in several schools have requested that 
school aides be. employed and assigned* This part of the Title I project 
was designed to supply aides on a full-time basis to four of the twenty- 
four target area schools. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To decrease the amount of time spent by teachers on non- 
instructional tasks. 

2. To increase the time spent by teachers on individual pupils' 
problems, planning, pupil evaluation, and parent conferences* 

PROCEDURES 

Sixteen full-time sub-professional employees were placed in four 
of the Title I elementary schools. Three of the schools were assigned 
five aides each. One aide was assigned to the fourth school. The 
Wichita schools have for some time utilized some volunteer and some paid 
aides in the schools. The use and assignment of the Title I aides was 
guided by the general school policy on the use of school aides. 

The aide's duties varied with the specific assignment. In one of 
the schools with five aides, their schedules were based entirely upon 
requests submitted by the teachers. One aide had the responsibility of 
organizing the schedules to meet the requests. In the other two schools 
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with five aides, the aides were assigned to teachers on a regular schedule. 
The aides' duties included such tasks as the following: typing, duplicator 
operations, and other clerical tasks; reading aloud, tutoring individuals 
or small groups, and other types of assistance in the classroom; super- 
vising playground; supervising loading and unloading of busses; assisting 
on field trips; and other general tasks. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY 

No standarized tests were used in the evaluation of this part of the 
Title I project. Non-test data included activity logs completed by the 
aides and information forms and questionnaires completed by the teachers. 
Seven days were chosen at random from the total number of days that school 
was in session. On each of the seven dates each of the aides in the three 
schools with five aides was asked to complete an activity log indicating 
each task performed on that day and the amount of time spent on each task. 
On the same dates all teachers in the three schools were requested to 
conplete a form showing the type of activities that aides performed for 
them on that day, the amount of time spent on each, the means of accom- 
plishing each task if there had been no aide available, and, if it was a 
task that would have been completed by the teacher herself, the use made 
of the time gained. A questionnaire was developed and submitted in May 
to all of the teachers in two of the three schools and to all except 
second, fourth, and sixth grade teachers in the other. Second, fourth, 
and sixth grade teachers were omitted if their school participated in 
the national ”465 Study.” Questions on the questionnaire pertained to 
the Teacher Assistants Program only. A copy is included in Appendix A. 
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PRESENTATION OF DATA 

Questionnaires were sent to seventy-two teachers in schools which 
employed teacher aides. Sixty questionnaires were returned. 

517. had aide service available on a regular basis 
187. had aide service available upon request 

187. had aide service available both regularly and upon request 
107. did not have aide service 
37. did not answer this item 

The average amount of aide time that the teachers used was reported 
as follows: 

217. used more than 5 hours per week 
337. used 4-5 hours per week 
167. used 2-3 hours per week 
1.6% used one hour or less per week 
10% used no aide time 
47. did not answer this item 

Tables 89 and 90 show how the use of aides helped in reducing the 
amount of time spent on non-instructional activities and in providing 
more time for instructional activities. 






TABLE 89 



TEACHER RESPONSES TO ITEM> CONCERNING DECREASE IN TIME 
SPENT ON NON -INSTRUCTIONAL TASKS BECAUSE OF TEACHER AIDES 

N - 52 



Number of Teachers Selecting Each Response 
75% or 25% or No De- Item Left 

Non-Instructional Task More 50-75% 25-50% Leta create Blank 



Supervision between classes 


(include noon hour, recess, 
before and after school) 


3 


8 


11 


13 


17 


0 


Correcting papers 


6 


11 


7 


14 


14 


0 


Preparing reports 

Monitoring individual pupils or 
small groups of pupils in learn- 


0 


4 


8 


11 


27 


2 


ing activities prescribed by 
the teacher 


0 


6 


8 


24 


13 


1 


Reproducing tests and materials 


(typing, duplication, etc.) 


23 


11 


8 


9 


1 


O 


Other clerical tasks 


7 


5 


8 


20 


10 


2 


Other non-instructional tasks 


in the classroom 


9 


7 


10 


21 


4 


1 


All responses combined (%) 


13 


14 


16 


31 


24 


2 



greatest use of teacher aides was in the area of reproduction of 
tests and materials (typing, duplication, etc). The least amount of usage 
was in report preparation and monitoring of pupils in learning activities. 
Forty-three percent of the teachers reporting stated that teacher aides 
reduced their non-instructional tasks from twenty-five to seventy-five 
percent or more. One-fourth reported no change. 
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TABUS 90 

RESPONSES TO ITEMS CONCERNING INCREASE IN TIME 
SPENT IN INSTRUCTIONAL AREAS BECAUSE OF TEACHER AIDES 





Number of Teachers Seise tins Each Response 


Instructional Task 


757. or 
More 


50 -25£_ 


25-5Q5L 


25% or 
Less 


No in- 
crease 


Item Left 
Blank 


Lesson preparation and planning* 


7 


13 


11 


14 


8 


0 


Individualized instruction 


4 


7 


12 


20 


9 


0 


Class recitation 


1 


5 


15 


10 


20 


1 


Preparation of homework 
assignments 


0 


2 


6 


11 


31 


2 


Pupil evaluation 


1 


6 


13 


. 16 


15 


1 


Parent conference 


0 


3 


1 


10 


36 


2 


All responses combined (%) 


4 


12 


18 


26 


38 


2 


* Note: One teacher who did not 

item* 


use the service of an 


aide responded 


to this 



Slightly over one-third of the teachers reported an increase of time in 
the instructional areas which was attributable to the use of teacher aides* 
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TABLE 91 

TEACHER RESPONSES CONCERNING THE VALUE OF TEACHER AIDES 



N *52 





Number of Teachers Selecting Each Response 


Area of Value 


Much 

Value 


Moderate 

Value 


Little 

Value 


No 

Value 


Do Not 
Know 


Item Left 
Blank 


Decreasing the amount of 
time that you spent on 
non-instructional tasks 


34 


14 


2 


2 


0 


0 


Enabling you to devote 
more time to individual 
pupils' problems 


13 


22 


8 


5 


3 


1 


Increasing the amount of 
time that you have for 
planning 


18 


21 


6 


4 


2 


1 


Increasing the amount of 
time that you have for 
pupil education 


9 


24 


7 


8 


3 


1 


Increasing the amount of 
time that you have for 
parent conferences 


2 


8 


12 


18 


10 


2 


Increasing your overall 
teaching effectiveness 


21 


22 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Preparing materials or 
doing tasks that required 
skill or training that you 
did not have (Examples: 
typing, operating machines 
or equipment, etc.) 


15 


11 


13 


10 


1 


2 


All responses combined (%) 


31 


33 


14 


14 


6 


2 



Nearly two- thirds of the teachers felt the use of aides was of Moderate 
or greater value with the most value being in releasing them from a greater 
number of non-instructional duties. 

Table 92 shows an analysis by the teacher aides of how their time waa 



utilized 
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HEALTH SERVICE 

One of the identified characteristics of a substantial number or 
young children in low income areas was poor physical health Including 
dental deficiencies. Therefore, one of the objectives of the Title I 
project was to improve the physical health of school children. By 
providing additional nursing services to Title I schools, and by pro- 
viding dental care for 60 - 70 pupils with severe dental problems on 
the ba sis of need and financial ability of parents, it was believed 
diet children's physical stamina and overall performance would be 



OBJECTIVES 

1. To i^rove the nursing services to pupils. 

2. To provide additional health services as a resource to 

teachers. 

3. To l^r ove the consultative nursing service to families. 

4. To improve the dental health of children with severe dental 



PROCEDURES 

were employed to provide additional health services to 
the twenty-four Title I elementary schools. In addition to providing 
mtiaz services to individual pupils, the nurses worked more closely 
with teachers and had additional time for making home calls and confer- 
ring with parents. 
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Instead of spreading the services of the five additional nurses 
over the total twenty- four schools, the five were added to the regular 
nursing staff and reapportionments of assigned time were made. This 
added approximately 150 hours of health services per week to the twenty- 
four schools. 

In cooperation with the Wichita Dental Society, a dental program 
for pupils whose dental problems were severe was started during the 
spring semester of 1965-66 and continued through 1966-67, 1967-68 school 
years in the twenty- four Title I elementary schools. 



EVALUATION STRATEGY 





* 



Standardized test data and data from non- test sources were used in 
the evaluation of the increased nursing service. Results of the Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills were analyzed for a small group of pupils. Non-test sources 
of evaluative data included records and professional opinions of nurses, 
principals, and regular classroom teachers. Questionnaires were developed 
and submitted in May to seventeen school nurses (some of these served non- 
Title I schools as well as Title I schools), the twenty-four principals of 
Title I elementary schools, and all the first and fifth grade regular class- 
room teachers in thirteen schools. The questionnaire to nurses pertained to 
the Title I health services only. Certain questions in the questionnaires 
to principals and teachers pertained to the evaluation of the health services. 
Copies of the questionnaires are included in Appendix A of this report. 
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In order to evaluate the e££ects of the dental services provided, the 
school nurses were asked in September to submit the names of pupils in 
their building who had received Title I dental care the previous year and 
the names of approximately the same number of pupils who had also been on 
the "urgent need for dental care" list the previous year but had not 
received dental care through Title I. The number of defects and other 
dental information was reported for pupils in each of these groups after 
the regular school dental examinations in February. In addition to the 
dental information, the 1966 and 1967 results of the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills were available for twenty- four of the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
graders in each of the groups. 

PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The following tables present evaluative information from responses 
of nurses, principals, and regular classroom teachers of the twenty- four 
Title I elementary schools. Table 93 shows the responses of nurses 
regarding the value to each of several areas where additional time gained 
from the additional five nurses was utilized. 
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TABLE 93 

RESPONSES OF NURSES CONCERNING THE VALUE 
OF ADDITIONAL HEALTH SERVICES 



N - 16 





Number 


of Nurses Selectina Each Response 




Much 


Moderate Little 


No 


No 


Area of Value 


Value 


Value 


Value 


Value 


Opinion 


Health counseling with 
individual children 


10 


5 






1 


Health counseling at 
school with parents 


1 


8 


4 


1 


2 


Making home calls 


11 


3 


1 




1 


Making health referrals 
to other agencies 


4 


9 


' 1 


1 


1 


Vision and heating 
checking 


10 


4 


1 


- 


1 


Consulting with teachers 
and participating in 
classroom activities 


10 


5 






1 


Health education programs 


9 


6 






1 


Meeting needs related to 
immunization of pupils 


4 


7 


3 


1 


1 


Follow-up on some of 
the above activities 


10 


5 






1 


All responses combined (%) 


48 


36 


7 


2 


7 


As shown in Table 93, 


eighty four percent of 


the nurses marked 


the 



extra time provided by Title I as of "much or moderate value." The least 
important areas were counseling with parents at school and needs related 
to immunization. 



o 
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Five nurses reported that their assigned schools received three 
half-days or more per week of nurse time as compared to pre-Title I years; 
seven received two half-days more; three received a half-day more; and one 
received less than a half-day more. 



TABLE 94 

RESPONSES OF ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS CONCERNING THE 
VALUE OF ADDITIONAL HEALTH SERVICES 



N = 22* 



Number 


of Principals Selecting Each Response 


Area of Value 


Much 
Va lue 


Modera te 
Value 


Little 

Value 


No 

Value 


Additional nursing services 
to individual pupils 


14 


7 


1 




Additional nursing services 
as a resource to teachers 


11 


9 


2 




Additional nursing services in making 
home calls and conferring with pupils 


13 


7 


1 


1 


Dental assistance provided 
to pupils 


9 


10 


3 




All responses combined (%) 


53 


38 


8 


1 


* Nate: Questionnaires were not received from principals of two Title I 

schools. 


Elementary principals of Title I 


schools responded to 


questions 





concerning the value of additional health services with over half (53%) 
thinking the program was of much value. Thirty-eight percent thought 
the health services were of moderate value and nine percent saw little 



or no value in the program. 
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A sample of regular classroom teachers in Title I schools was asked 
to rate the value of additional nursing service and the improvement of 
nursing service as it related to children in their schools. Results of 
these ratings can be seen in Table 95. One-half of the teachers thought 
both areas were of much value. Another twenty-seven percent thought they 
were of moderate value. Ten percent thought the program was of little or 
no value. More teachers felt the program was of more benefit to students 
directly than as a resource to teachers. 



TABLE 95 

RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS CONCERNING THE 
EFFECT UPON CHILDREN OF TITLE I ADDITIONAL HEALTH SERVICES 



N 



120 





Number of To* 


tchers Selecting Each Reanonae 


Area of Imnrovement 


Much 

Value 


Moderate 

Value 


Little 

Value 


No 

Value 


Do Not 
Know 


Item Left 
Blank 


Improving the nursing 


services to pupils 


70 


30 


5 


1 


9 


5 


Providing additional health 


services as a resource 
to teachers 


51 


35 


13 


3 


13 


5 


All responses combined (%) 


50 


27 


8 


2 


9 


4 



An analysis was made of twenty- four students who had received Title I 
dental care and twenty- four who had not received Title I dental care. 
Selection for inclusion in one of these two groups was predicated on whether 
or not the student was tested in both 1965 and 1967 with the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills. Results of these tests are presented later in this section. 
Table 96 shows a comparison of dental defects of students who received 
Title I dental care and those who did not. 



TABLE 96 



COMPARISON OF DENTAL DEFECTS OF STUDENTS WHO RECEIVED 
TITLE I DENTAL CARE AND THOSE WHO DID NOT 





Number of Students 


With Each Tvoe of Defect 


Tvnp nf Dental Defect 


Received Title I 
Dental Care 
N » 24 


Did Not Receive Title I 
Dental Care 
N - 24 


Apparent defects in permanent 


teeth 13 


22 


Apparent defects in foundation 


tee th 3 


10 


Better brushing needed 


17 


12 


Infected condition (urgent) 


0 


4 


Improper bite 


2 


3 


Space maintainer indicated 


2 


2 


Needs dental prophylaxis (Cleaning) 9 


11 


Other abnormal conditions 


2 


1 


Average number of defects per 
in permanent teeth 


person 2.0 


3.2 


Average number of defects per 
in foundation teeth 


person 1.0 


4.3 



Students who had received Title I dental care exhibit fewer defects 
than those who have not had Title I care. For those who do have defects, 
the number per person is less on the average# 

Table 97 gives the unadjusted means and standard deviations of scores 
obtained on the ITBS by both the students who had received Title I dental 
care and those who had not. In reading, the "dental care" group made a 
larger mean gain; however, on the composite score, the "no dental care" 
group made the larger gain. The 1967 test results were subjected to the 
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analysis of covariance using 1966 reading and composite scores as the 
control variables. As shown in Table 98, the gains made by the students 
who had received dental care were not statistically different from those 
made by the students who did not receive Title I dental care. 



TABLE 97 

COMPARISON OF 1966 AND 1967 ITBS RESULTS ON READING AND COMPOSITE 
FOR STUDENTS WHO RECEIVED DENTAL CARE AND THOSE WHO DID NOT 



N - 48 



ITBS 


Group 


1966 


1967 




Mean 


Test 




Mean SD 


Mean 


SD 


Gain 


Reading 


Received 
Dental Care 


39.33 15.34 


49.04 


15.23 


+ 9.71 




Did Not Receive 
Dental Care 


40.13 15.90 


48.00 


13.81 


+ 7.87 


Composite 


Received 
Dental Care 


37.88 12.52 


47.33 


14.00 


+ 9.45 




Did Not Receive 
Dental Care 


28.42 11.73 


48.79 


13.37 


+10.37 




TABLE 98 








RESULTS OF "DENTAL CARE" AND "NO DENTAL CARE" GROUP 
COMPARISONS BY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 




Source of 
Variation 


df 


Adjusted 
Sums of 
Sauares 


Adjusted 

Mean 

Square 


F* 


Between 


1 


10.23 


10.23 




.38 


Within 


44 


1185.19 


26.94 






Total 


45 


1195.42 








* Critical Value of F at .01 Level 


» 7.23 









o 
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COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

All of the data presented in this section pertained to that portion 
of the health services which could be described as additional because of 
Title I involvement. Taking all areas of health services activities as a 
group, a large majority of nurses, principals, and teachers felt that 
these services were of moderate or greater value. The increased time 
allowed more follow-up, more home calls, more health counseling and more 
consultation. It was demonstrated that the group of children who received 
Title I dental care had fewer dental defects than those who had not 
received Title I dental care. The hypothesis that Title I dental care 
would have a positive effect upon the Iowa Test of Basic Skills scores in 
reading and composite was not supported statistically although the dental 
care group did score better in reading. 
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ATTENDANCE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

School absenteeism is often not a simple matter of illness or 
truancy , but rather a symptom of problems common to many disadvantaged 
conrounities. Early patterns of irregular attendance and indifferent 
or negative pupil and parental attitudes must be identified and changed. 
The Pupil Services Division of Wichita Public Schools selected and trained 
eight sub-professionals who were assigned to eight areas in the district 
which represented the highest concentration of low-income families. These 
eight attendance aides were an additional approach to problems related to 
attendance and did not supplant the regular efforts of school personnel 
toward the improvement of attendance. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. To reduce dropouts as indicated by the percentage of pupils 
leaving senior high schools with the withdrawal classifi- 
cation of non-attendance. 

2. To improve attendance in all target area elementary schools, 
eight junior high schools t and six senior high schools as 
indicated by annual ADA and ADM statistics. 

3. To improve pupils' and parents' attitudes toward school and 
the value of completing high school. 




o 
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aides sa&nn Ltted repur ts in Hay show ing the attendance records of perpils 
prinr £r referral amf after referral. They also kept logs of their dally 
acrxTrlrf.es ami each: month; submitted chronological reports of their activities 
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to the attendance aides r principals, coranselocs, and regpnlar classroom 
teachers, ^g gs tr onna ires to the attendance aides and senior high principals 
pertained only to the Attendance laprjves a pst Program. Some cjaestions on the 
f rtif a— Ires to Jun ior high principals, elementary principals, counselors, 
and regular classroom teachers referred to the Attendance Improv ement Program. 
Capfes of the (gpestfannaires are Inc laded in Appendix A of this report. 



PHE5ESTAXIOI Of BETA 

Principals of elementary sad jmior high schools with Title X attendance 
and g » fTpgTe af the senior high schools w e re as feed to evalnete the 
effectiveness of the progra m. Their re s pons es c iTre using the value of the 
jCoiyxn are shawm in Table 99. Over one -half (341) of the junior high prin- 
iy ' g i r*d program as very helpful. Another twenty-e ight pe r c en t rated 
it: as moderately helpfirL. Sine percent rated it of little help. Twenty per- 
cent: af the s e maac high pr inc ipals gave the program a rating of very helpful; 
fifty p e regoBt varE^ moderately helpful; and thirty percent said it was of little 
helm. Tafole 10d shoos the quest ioosa ire items that were asked. In most cases 
the wS /sir frrigir prlxscxpals did not give the attendance aide program as favorable 
a rati n g as &z£ the jm - E nr - hi gh principals. Bach less aide time was available 
ita the senator feign schools. 
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Severity percent of the junior highs had fifteen or more hours of 
attendance aide service per week- All of the senior highs had ten hours 
per week or less. 



Three- fourths of the elementary principals rated the program as 
moderate or greater value while twenty percent rated it of little or no 



help. 
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TABLE 99 



RESPONSES OF PRINCIPALS CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OF TITLE I ATTENDANCE AIDE SERVICES 



Junior High N ■ 7 Senior Hig h N = 6 

Nntnher of Principals Selecting Each Response 



Elementary N = 22 
Note: (E) represents 

Elementary, (J) represents 

Junior High, and (S) Item 

represents Senior High Did not util" . M T r,. 

P ize the aide Very Moderately Little No Left 

Attendance Alda Activity in this wa y H elpf u l Help ful Help Value Bl ank 



Establishing contact 
with parents that you 
have been unable to 
contact otherwise 

Collecting and reporting 
information pertaining 
to individual cases of 
truancy 



E 

J 

S 



E 

J 

S 



Collecting and reporting 
information pertaining E 
to severe attendance prob- J 
lems for individual pupils S 
over the compulsory age (not 
applicable to elementary 



Collecting and reporting 
information pertaining to 
individual pupils who are 
beginning to develop a 
pattern of non-attendance 
or unexcused absences 



E 

J 

S 



Improving the relationship 
between the school and E 

parents of pupils with J 

attendance problems S 

All responses combined (%) E 

J 

S 



0 

3 

0 



0 

9 

0 



8 

5 

4 



7 

5 

1 



0 

2 

0 



8 

4 

1 



10 

2 

1 



7 

2 

4 



0 

2 

3 



8 

1 

3 



2 

0 

1 



6 

0 

1 



0 

0 

3 



5 

2 

2 



7 


11 


3 


3 


3 


1 


0 


4 


2 


34 


41 


18 


54 


28 


9 


20 


50 


30 



1 

0 

0 



1 

0 

0 



2 

0 

0 



5 

0 

0 
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TABLE 100 

RESPONSES OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH PRINCIPALS TO VARIOUS 
QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS RELATED TO THE ATTENDANCE AIDE PROGRAM 



Questionnaire Item 



Number of Principals Selecting Each Response 

Junior High Senior High 

N - 7 N - 6 



How much time on the average, 
has the aide spent on attend- 
ance problems of your school? 
more than 20 hours per week 
15-20 hours per week 
10-15 hours per week 
5-10 hours per week 
less than 5 hours per week 



3 

2 

1 

1 



2 

4 



How much attendance aide time, 
on the average, could you profit- 
ably use each week considering 
the present frequency of attend- 
ance problems in your school? 

more than 20 hours per week 4 

about 15-20 hours per week 1 

about 10-15 hours per week 1 

about 5-10 hours per week 1 

less than 5 hours per week 



2 

1 

2 

1 



Do you feel that the attendance 
at your school had improved due 
to the efforts of the Title I 
attendance aide? 
yes, very much 
yes, moderately 
yes, a little 
no 

do not know 



2 

3 

1 

1 



3 

1 

2 



What has been the reaction of 
parents to the attendance aides 1 
work? 

much improved parent- school 

relationship 2 

slightly improved parent- 

school relationship 3 4 

no difference in parent- 

school relationship 2 1 

improved parent- school 

relationship 1 

do not know 
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Number 


of Principals Selecting Each Response 


Questionnaire Item 


Junior High 
N - 7 


Senior High 
N 85 6 


What effect has the attendance 
aide had on the attitudes of 






pupils with attendance problems 
relative to school attendance 
and the value of education? 






much improved 


1 




moderately improved 


2 


4 


not improved 


3 


2 


worse than before 
do not know 


1 


• 


Two additional questions were asked 
of senior high principals: 






Has the number of dropouts in 
your school decreased as a 


, 




result of the efforts of the 
Title I attendance aide? 






yes, a great deal 
yes, moderately 
yes, a little 




4 

o 


no 

do not know 

Has information obtained by the 
attendance aide enabled your 
staff to complete withdrawal 




2 


information more accurately for 
pupils leaving school? 

yes, in a great number of cases 




i 


yes, in some cases 




3 


yes, but in only a few cases 




1 


no 




l 



Two items on the questionnaire sent to counselors of Title I schools 



pertained to attendance aides. Fourteen counselors responded to these 
items as follows: 

Has the Title I attendance aide serving your school provided 
information to you for individual pupils? 
yes, several times - 3 

yes, a few times - 7 

no 
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If you answered "yes,” how much value has this information 
been for your purposes? 
much value - 5 

moderate value - 5 



Regular classroom teachers were also asked to respond to questions 
rfilstivo to attendance aides. One hundred and fxfteen teachers 
responded as follows: 

Has the Title I attendance aide assigned to your school 
worked with the attendance problems of any of the pupils in 



your classroom? 

yes, more than three - 14 
yes, three “ 8 
yes, two ~ 17 
yes, one ~ 24 



Table 101 shows regular classroom teachers' responses concerning 
improvement in attendance of children in their classrooms who had been 
contacted by the attendance aide. 



TABLE 101 

RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS CONCERNING 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF ATTENDANCE 





N 


= 59 










Number of Teachers Selecting Each Response 


Area of Imorovement 


Much 


Modera te 


Slight 


No 

Chanee 


Worse than 
Before 


Pupils' attendance and 
tardy records 


13 


18 


12 


15 


1 


Pupils' attitude toward 
school attendance and 
punctuality 


11 


18 


11 


18 


1 


Pupils' attitude toward 
school and attendance 
problems 


11 


14 


11 


21 


2 


All responses combined (%) 


20 


28 


19 


31 


2 
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Nearly one-half (48%) of the students showed moderate or greater Improve- 
ment. Another one- fifth (197.) showed slight improvement. In thirty-one per- 
cent there was no change. Two percent were reported as worse than before. 

Attendance aides reported a break-down of amount of time that they spent 

t 

at each school level. This is reported in Table 102. 



TABLE 102 

RESPONSES OF ATTENDANCE AIDES CONCERNING DIVISION OF TIME 
AT EACH SCHOOL LEVEL SPENT ON ATTENDANCE PROBLEMS 



N » 8 


Level 


More 

Than 

Half 


Number of Aides Selecting Each Response 


About 

One- 

Half 


About 

One- 

Third 


About 

One- 

Fourth 


Less 

Than 

One- fourth 


mm w v w m* 

Elementary 


3 




3 




2 


Junior High 


3 


3 


1 


1 




Senior High 






1 


3 


4 



The greatest amount of time was given to the Junior high school level 
where six aides reported spending one-half time or more. The least amount 
of time was devoted to senior high school where all aides reported spending 
one-third or less of their time. Two-thirds of the aides spent one-third 
or more of their time in the elementary school. 

In response to the question "At which level do you feel your work has 
been most effective?" junior high was selected by three; elementary, by 
four; and one said it was the same at all levels. 
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Table 103 presents the relative amount of time spent by attendance 
aides on various types of attendance activities. 



TABLE 103 

RESPONSES OF ATTENDANCE AIDES CONCERNING 
THE AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT ON ACTIVITIES 



N a 8 



Number 


of Attendance Aides Selecting Each Response 






Time per 


Week 


in Hours 




Attendance Activitv 


More 
Than 20 


15-20 


1 , 0-15 


5-10 


Less 
Than 3 — 


Establishing contact with 
parents that the school has 
not been able to contact 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Collecting and reporting 
information regarding truancy 
of individual pupils 


1 


1 


2 


3 


1 


Collecting and reporting 
information pertaining to 
pupils who have been with- 
drawn for non-attendance 




1 


1 


3 


3 


Collecting and reporting 
information pertaining to 
severe attendance problems 
for individual pupils who 
are over the compulsory 
attendance age 






1 


4 


3 


Collecting and reporting 
information pertaining to 
individual pupils who are 
fust beginning to develop 
a pattern of non-attendance 
or unexcused absences 




1 


4 


2 


1 


All responses combined (%) 


10 


10 


25 


32 


23 
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The greatest amount of time is spent in making parental contacts in 
cases where the school has been unsuccessful. Four of the eight aides 
reported spending fifteen or more hours per week in this area. The least 
amount of time is directed toward students who are over the compulsory 
attendance age. Only one aide reported as much as fifteen hours per week 
spent in this area. 

Attendance aides responded to questions concerning the value of 
attendance activities. These responses are presented in Table 104. 



TABLE 104 

RESPONSES OF ATTENDANCE AIDES CONCERNING 
THE VALUE OF ATTENDANCE ACTIVITIES 



N * 8 





Percent of 


Aides Selecting Each Response 


Area of Improvement 


Much 

Value 

7. 


Moderate Little 
Value Value 

7o 7. 


No 

Value 

7. 


Do Not 
Know 
7. 


Item Left 
Blank 

X 


Improving pupils' attendance 


38 


38 


15 


6 


0 


3 


Improving pupils' attitudes 
toward school 


5 


55 


30 


5 


2 


3 


Improving parents' attitudes 
toward school 


50 


25 


13 


5 


2 


5 


Reducing number of dropouts 


8 


30 


15 


20 


25 


2 


Improving parent-school 
relationships 


40 


25 


23 


8 


2 


2 



Sixty percent of more of the attendance aides rated all areas of attendance 
improvement as being of moderate or greater value with the exception of "reducing 
number of dropouts" which was rated by only thirty-eight percent as moderate or 

greater value. 
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Table 105 shows a comparison of the percentage of students who left 
high school during the school years 1966-67 and 1967-68 for the stated 
reason of non-attendance. Attendance aide records indicate that four 
hundred and two contacts were made with pupils in this category during 
the 1967-68 year. In the year 1966-67, before attendance aides, there 
was a withdrawal rate of 6.286% for non-attendance. During the year 
1967-68, with attendance aides, there was a withdrawal rate of 6.368%, 
a very slight increase. 

COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR NON-ATTENDANCE DURING YEARS 1966-67 AND 1967-68 



Year 


Number of Withdrawals 
for Non-Attendance 


Percent of 
Total Enrollment 


1966-67 


861 


6.286 


1967-68 


920 


6.368 



A comparison of the ratio of Average Daily Attendance (ADA) to Average 
Daily Membership (ADM) for the years 1966-67, without attendance aides, and 
1967-68, with attendance aides, is shown in Table 106. Data for the seven 
Title I Junior high schools is shown rather than for eight in order to keep 

ADA and ADM figures consistent with those presented elsewhere. At the 

elementary level, all schools combined showed a slight gain in the ADA to 
ADM ratio. Since the ratio in non-Title I schools remained nearly constant, 

most of the change occurred in the Title I schools where there was nearly a 

two percent gain in aDA to ADM rates. At the junior high school level, all 
junior highs combined showed a very slight loss, while the non-Title I 
schools showed a two and seven-tenths percent gain as opposed to a four and 
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eight -tenths percent loss in the Title I junior highs. All senior high 
schools combined showed a two percent gain. The percent of increase wai 
more than one percent greater for all Title I schools combined than for 
all non-Title I schools. 



TABLE 106 

COMPARISON OF PERCENT OF ADA TO ADM FOR YEARS 
1966-67 AND 1967-68 



School Group Before 


1966-67 

Attendance Aides 


1967-68 

With Attendance Aides 


24 Title I Elementary Schools 


91.60 


93.31 


67 non-Title I Elementary Schools 


95.14 


95.59 


Total, 91 Elementary Schools 


94.10 


94.93 


7 Title I Junior High Schools 


93.99 


89.20 


9 non-Title I Junior High Schools 


95.01 


97.71 


Total, 16 Junior High Schools 


94.63 


94.47 


6 Senior High Schools 


90.13 


92.25 


Total, All Title I Schools 


91.29 


92.48 


Total, All non-Title I Schools 


94.99 


95.06 



COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

Three objectives were stated as aims of the attendance aide program. 
The first of these objectives, to reduce dropouts as indicated by the 
percentage of pupils leaving senior high schools with the withdrawal 
classification of non-attendance, was not shown to have been met. However 
the percentage of withdrawals for non-attendance did not change radically. 
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A trained gallery guide conducted each tour. As the classes of children 
arrived, they were taken to the museum auditorium and given a brief 
lecture on the art objects they were about to see. Then they proceeded 
to the galleries where the docent talked about the art objects on 
exhibit. 

Among the twenty- four public elementary schools, a total of 12 bus 
trips involving 415 children were taken to the Art Association Galleries. 

A total of 50 bus trips with 2788 children from public elementary 
schools were taken to the Wichita Art Museum. A total of 38 parochial 
school children were taken in three bus trips to the Art Museum. A 
total of 497 children from public elementary schools were taken in nine 
bus trips to Friends University Art Galleries. 

Children’s Theatre Attendance 

The Wichita Art Association sponsors the Wichita Children's Theatre 
which presents four productions of childhood classics each year. The 
productions are given on Saturday mornings. Season tickets were pur- 
chased from the Wichita Children's Theatre and distributed to elementary 
schools in the Title I project. One-tenth of the tickets were furnished 
to parochial school pupils. It was reported that 928 children accom- 
panied by 72 adults attended the four performances. 

Field Trios 

School buses were contracted and scheduled for use by teachers in 
rfia twenty-four Title I elementary schools and eligible parochial schools. 
Approximately 103. of the service was provided to parochial school pupils. 
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Classroom teachers arranged for visits to the places of interest. The 
trips were preceded by sufficient preparation of the pupils to insure 
basic understanding and appreciation of what was to be observed. 
Discussions, writings and other appropriate activities followed the 
field trips. Parents of the school children were sometimes in atten- 
dance on the trips. It was reported that a total of 324 field trips 
were taken involving 9467 children. Nineteen of the trips were for 
non-public schools. 

EVALUATION STRATEGY 

No standardized tests were used in the evaluation of the cultural 
enrichment activities. Non- test sources of evaluative data included 
records and the professional opinions of regular classroom teachers and 
principals of the Title I elementary schools. Questionnaires were 
developed and submitted in May to the twenty- four principals, to all 
the first and fifth grade teachers in twenty-one schools and to all the 
third grade teachers in thirteen schools. Certain questions in each of 
the questionnaires pertained to the cultural enrichment activities. 
Copies of the questionnaires are included in Appendix A of this report. 



PRESENTATION OF DATA 

The following tables present evaluative information from responses 
of principals and regular classroom teachers of the Title I elementary 



schools. 
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TABLE 107 

RESPONSES OF PRINCIPALS TO QUESTIONS PERTAINING TO 
VALUE TO PUPILS OF CULTURAL ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 

N - 22 

Number of Principals Selecting Each Response 
Much Moderate Little No Did Not 



Cultural Enrichment Value Value Value Value Participate 

Activity No* % No* % No* % No* % No. Z 



Field Trips 


13 


59 


7 


31 


2 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Attending Children’s 
Theater Product idns 


2 


9 


12 


54 


5 


22 


3 


13 


0 


0 


Art Museum Tours 


8 


36 


9 


40 


5 


22 


0 


0 


0 


0 


All responses combined (7.) 




35 




42 




18 




5 




0 



TABLE 108 



RESPONSES OF REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS PERTAINING 
TO VALUE TO PUPILS OF CULTURAL ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 



Area of Value 



N = 120 

Number of Teachers Selecting Each Response 
Much Moderate Little No Do Not No 

Value Value Value Value Know Response 

No. 7. No. 7. No. 7. No. 7. No. % No. 7. 



Improving children's art 

understanding and vocabulary 35 29 39 32 12 10 8 6 10 8 16 13 



Enabling children to deal 
more effectively with feel- 
ings in non-verbal ways 



23 19 53 44 18 15 6 5 5 4 15 12 



Stimulating greater interest 
in the arts and in the larger 

community in which children ^ 30 42 35 14 11 5 4 5 4 17 14 

live 



Raising the concept levels 
of children and stimulating 
conversation and further 
exploration by children 

All responses oombined (7.) 



49 40 43 


35 13 


10 


0 0 1 


1 14 


12 


30 


37 


12 


4 


4 


13 
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The number of children affected by Title I cultural enrichment 
activities has been noted in the discussion of procedures. 

COMMENTS ON RESULTS 

It can be seen from the information in Table 107 that most principals 
responded favorably concerning the cultural enrichment activities. The 
field trips were perceived as being the most beneficial while Children’s 
Theater attendance was rated as being the least beneficial of the three 
activities. Participation statistics and records of the wide variety of 
places visited during field trips provide additional evidence of the value 
of the Title I cultural enrichment activities. 




APPENDIX A 



NONSTANDARDIZED DATA GATHERING INSTRUMENTS 






QUESTIONNAIRE TO PRINCIPALS IN TITLE I ELEtCWIAXT 
SCHOOLS FOR EVALUATION OF THE 1967-68 TITLE I PROJECT 



Below are Che names of several of the activities cr services that Mice op year' 
Title I project. Choose one of the following responses for each of the ltoa I - 39 
to indicate how much value you feel has resulted from each activity or service in 
each of the areas listed under its name. 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) My school did not participate in this program 

Art Instruction ai*d Education 

1. Increasing the variety of art media used in the classroom. 

2. Increasing the number of different kinds of classroom art activities* 

3. Improving children's ability to egress themselves in art. 

4. Improving the classroom teachers' competence in art instruction. 

5. Improvement resulting from additional art supplies provided. 

6. Improvement in skills and attitudes of recipients of art scholarships. 

General Cultural Enrichment 

7. Field trips. 

8. Attendance at Children's Theater productions. 



9. 



Art museum tours. 



Rote: 



The Title I project provides five additional counselor* , 
nurses, six additional librarians and six library aide* to the LiM MLj -fa* 
target area schools. Items 10 - 21 refer only to the sei vice* ^ I . 1 * ‘g 
to this increase in personnel and not to guidance, health, or Horary 

services in general. 



Elementary Guidance and Counseling 



10. Additional counseling services to individual pupils. 



11. Additional counselor time for testing and test interpretation- 



12. Additional counselor time for serving as a resource person for teacher*. 

13. Additional counselor time for making home calls and conferring nlth parents. 



Health Services 

14. Additional nursing services to individual pupils. 

15 # Additional nursing services as a resource to teachers. 

16. Additional nursing services in making home calls and conferring nitfc p^lls. 

17. Dental assistance provided to pupils. 

Library Services 

18. Providing flexibility in scheduling. 

19. Meeting individual needs of pupils. 

20. Making maximum use of all instructional material*. 

21. Additional library service as a resource to teachers. 

Keyboard Music Instruction 

22. children acquainted with tools and symbol * of music. 

23. Improving children* s musical skills. 

Increasing children's interest in music. 



24 . 



Physical Education/Recreation 



25. Improving children's physical fitness. 

26. Providing a better balanced program of activities. 

27. Improving the physical education teaching competence of classroom teachers. 

28. Additional physical education supplies and equipment. 

Corrective Reading 

29. Improving children's reading competence. 

30. Increasing children's reading for enjoyment. 

31. Ik^roving children's attitudes toward reading. 

32. Improving children's attitudes toward themselves. 

33. Improving your school's overall reading program. 

34. Devising effective techniques for teaching reading. 

Attendance Improvement (Aides) 

35. Improving your school's attendance. 

36. Establis hing contact with parents that you have been unable to contact 
otherwise. 

37 . Collecting and reporting information pertaining to individual cases of truancy 

38. Collecting Mod reporting information pertaining to individual pupils who are 

to develop a pattern of non-attendance or unexcused absences. 

Improving the relationship between the school and parents of pupils with atten 
daacm problems. 



39 . 



40. How much time, on the average, has the attendance aide spent on attendance 
problems of your school? 

a) More than 4 hours per week 

b) About 3-4 hours per week 

c) About 2-3 hours per week 

d) About 1-2 hours per week 

e) Less than 1 hour per week 

Thank you for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation. 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 



QUESTIONNAIRE TO REGULAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN TITUS I 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR EVALUATION OF THE 1967-68 TITLE I PROJECT 




1 . 



Art Instruction and Education 

Have you had any contact this year with the Special Art Consultant provided by 
the Title I program? 

a) Yes, as a consultant and/or demonstration teacher 

b) Yes, actually providing art Instruction for pupils In my class 

c) Yes, both (a) and (b) 



r d) No, not this year 

L Omit items 2 - 4 if you chose (d) for item 1. Otherwise choose one of the follow- 
I Ing responses to indicate how much value you feel the above mentioned contact was 
IT in each of the areas listed in items 2-4. 




2 . 



3. 



4. 



5. 



a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 

Enabling you to provide your pupils more creative experiences in the field 
of art. 

Enabling you to better develop your pupils' awareness of our cultural heritage. 

Enabling you to conduct art activities better suited to improving your pupils' 
self concepts. 

Have you received additional materials for art instruction through the Title I 
program? 

a) Yes, they have been very helpful 

b) Yes, but they have been of little help 

c) No 




d) 
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6. Has a pupil from your classroom been Che recipient of one of the Title I art 
scholarships for Saturday art classes? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

7. Omit if you chose (b) for item 6. Otherwise what changes in the scholarship 
pupil nave been apparent results of the Saturday art classes? 

a) Increased interest in art activities 

b) Improved skill in art work 

c) Both (a) and (b) 

d) No apparent changes 

e) Decreased interest in art activities 

Corrective Reading 

8. Have any of the pupils in your classroom been placed in corrective reading 
this year? 

a) Yes, more than 9 pupils 

b) Yes, 7 - 9 pupils 

c) Yes, 4-6 pupils 

d) Yes, 1 - 3 pupils 

e) No 

Omit items 9 - 12 if you chose (e) for item 8. Otherwise choose one of the follow 

ing responses to indicate the changes you have observed in corrective reading 
pupils in each of the areas listed in items 9 - 12. 

a) Much improved 

b) Moderately Improved 

c) Slightly improved 

d) No noticeable change 

e) Worse than before 
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9 . 



10 . 



11 . 



12 . 



13 . 




14 . 
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General reading competence. 

Attitudes toward reading. 

Amount of reading for enjoyment* 

Attitudes toward themselves. 

Has the corrective reading teacher in your building been available as a con- 
sultant regarding reading problems or materials? 

a) Yes, consultation has been very helpful 

b) Yes, but consultation was of little help 

c) Yes, but 1 have had no need for consultation 

d) No 

What value has the corrective reading program been to the overall reading 
program in your room? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Detrimental 

What has been the practice for most of the corrective reading pupils in your 
classroom regarding the regular reading program? 

a) Continued in all regular reading activities while in corrective reading 

b) Continued in most regular reading activities while in corrective reading 

c) Continued in some regular reading activities while in corrective reading 

d) Continued in very few regular reading activities while in corrective 
reading 

e) Continued in no regular reading activities while in corrective reading 




Elementary Guidance and Counseling 



Choose one of the following responses to Indicate how much value you feel the addi- 
tional counseling time made available to your school through the Title I project 
since 1966 has been in each of the areas listed in Items 16 and 17. 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know or was not aware that services had been Increased 

16. Enabling pupils, parents, and teachers to better establish realistic goals and 
improved educational plans by assessing and interpreting the potential of pupils. 

17. Assistance in preventing and seeking solutions to problems of pupils which 
interfere with learning. 



Health Services 

Choose one of the following responses to Indicate how much value you feel the add! 
tional nursing service made available to your school through the Title I project 
since 1966 has been in each of the areas listed in items 18 and 19. 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know or was not aware that services had been increased 

18. Improving the nursing services to pupils. 

19. Providing additional health services as a resource to teachers. 
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Library Services 

Choose one of the following responses to indicate how such value you feel 
tional library services ssade available to your school through the Title I 
since 1966 were in each of the areas listed in items 20 - 24* 

a) Much value 

b ) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know or was not aware that services had been 

20. Meeting the library needs of individual pupils. 

21. Encouraging the marl mum use of instructional materials by teachers 

22. Providing greater flexibility in library scheduling. 

23. Increasing the use of the librarian as a resource person for 

General Cultural Enrichment 

24. Has your class been provided with transportation for special field 

mi a Alim tOUTS? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

J Omit items 25 - 28 if you chose (b) for item 24. Otherwise , 

following responses to indicate how much value you feel the field tri*a or 
| have been in each of the areas listed in items 25 * 28. 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 

25. Improving children's art understanding and vocabulary. 

26. Enabling children to deal more effectively with feelings in 
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17. St imul ating greater interest in the arts and in the larger community in vhich 

children live. 

2S. Raising the concept levels of children and stimulating conversation and further 

exploration by children. 

Physical Education/Recreation 

29. Has the Title I special physical education teacher assigned to your building 
•worked with you and/or your pupils? 

a) Yes, as a consultant 

b) Yes, as a demonstration teacher or helping teacher 

c) Yes, both (a) and (b) 

d) Yes, teaching the physical education for my classroom 

e) Bo 

Omit items 30 - 33 if you chose (e) for item 29. Otherwise, choose one of the 
following responses to indicate how much value you feel the help that you indi- 
cated in item 29 has been in each of the areas listed in items 30 - 33. 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) Bo value 

e) Do not know 

30. Improving the physical fitness of pupils. 

31. Develop ing and implementing a balanced program of physical education activities 
in your cl assr oom within the limitations of the physical facilities available. 

32. Assisting in correlating the physical education, science, and health curriculum 
so that physical and mental health components of the pupils' education are fully 
developed. 

laproving your coherence in the teaching of physical education. 
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Attendance Improvement 
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Has the Title I attendance aide assigned to your school worked with the atten- 
dance problems of any of the pupils in your classroom? 

% 

a) Yes, more than three pupils 

b) Yes, three pupils 

c) Yes, two pupils 

d) Yes, one pupil 

e) No 



, Omit items 35 - 37 if you chose (e) for item 34. Otherwise choose one of the 
P following responses to indicate the extent of change observed in the cases mentioned 
U in item 34 in each of the areas listed in items 35 - 37. 



a) Much improved 

b) Moderately improved 




c) Slightly improved 




d) No noticeable change 

e) Worse than before 

Pupils' attendance and tardy records. 

Pupils' attitude toward school attendance and punctuality. 

Parents' attitude toward school and attendance problems. 

Did you teach in one of the twenty- four Title I target area elementary achool. 
prior to January 1966. 

a) Tea 

b) No 
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39. What type of classroom do you teach? 

a) First grade 

b) Third grade 

c) Fifth grade . 

d) Non- graded 

e) Departmentalized 

40. How much value was last Sumner's post-kindergarten reading readiness program 
to pupils in your room? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) No pupil in my room was enrolled in post-kindergarten last summer 

Thank you for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation. 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO TEACHERS IN NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FOR EVALUATION OF THE 1967-68 TITIZ I PROJECT 



Corrective Reeding 



1. Have any of the pupils in your classroom been placed in corrective reading this 
year? 

a) Yes, more than 9 pupils 

b) Yes, 7-9 pupils 



c) Yes, 4-6 pupils 



d) Yes, 1-3 pupils 

e) No 

Omit items 2 - 5 if you chose (e) for item 1. Otherwise choose one of the follow- 
ing responses to indicate the changes you have observed in corrective reading 
pupils in each of the areas listed in Items 2-5. 



a) Much Improved 

b) Moderately Improved 

c) Slightly improved 

d) No noticeable change 

a) Worse than before 

2. General reading competence 

3. Attitudes toward reading 

4* Amount of reading for enjoyment 

5. Attitudes toward themselves 

6. Has the corrective reading teacher serving your building 
consultant regarding reading problems or materials? 

a) Yes, consultation has been very helpful 

b) Yes, but consultation was of little help 

c) Yes, but I have had no need for consultation 



d) 



available as • 




— Wmv*. .? Sr *. ' • ■' 



No 
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7. What value has the corrective reading program been to the overall reatlai pr 
gram in your room? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Detrimental 



S. What has been the practice for most of the corrective reading pupils 
classroom regarding the regular reading program? 



a) Continued in all regular reading activities vhile lm 

b) Continued in most regular reading activities while lm 

c) Continued in some regular reading activities while lm 



d) Continued in very few regular reading activities while lm 
reading 



e) Continued in no regular reading activities diile lm 



Art Instruction and Education 



9. Has a pupil from your classroom been the recipient of one of the Title 1 art 
scholarships for Saturday art classes? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

10. Omit if you chose (b) for item 9, otherwise, what rlwyi lm the sdwlsriUp 
pupil have been apparent results of the Saturday art classes? 

a) Increased interest in art activities 

b) Improved skill in art work 

c) Both (a) and (b) 

d) No apparent changes 

e) Decreased interest in art activities 
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Music Keyboard Instruction Activity 

tussle items 11 - 18 if pupils in your classroom did not participate in music key- 
board instruction provided by mobile vans. 

fanner one of the following responses to indicate how much value you feel has re- 
sulted from the mobile piano van in each of areas listed in items 11 - 14. 
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u • How many of the pupils In your class would actually have some access to a 
piano either at home, school, church or some other place If It were not for 
the mobile van? 

a) All of them 

b) More than half 

c) Some, but less than half 

d) Very few or none 

e) Do not know 

18. How do the pupils In your class react to the keyboard Instruction In the 
mobile van? 

a) Very much enthusiasm 

b) Moderate enthusiasm 

c) Very little enthusiasm 

d) Indifferent 

e) Do not like to go 

Thank you for your assistance. Tours Is an Important part of the total evaluation. 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful In planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets If necessary. 
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PUPIL OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 
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IDENTIFIC \T ! ' 



'UiMBER 



School 



Teacher 



Date 






b 



Erections; Read each item carefully. Using 
for agree very much, a for agree a little, 
ftfor neither agree or disagree, d for dis- 
Tree a little, and D for disagree very much, 
irk the column at the right which best 
[escribes how you feel about each statement. 



Host things about school are all right. 

Host of my classes ajre enjoyable. 

Pupils who do not do their daily lessons 
should be kept after school to do them. 

Most teachers are crabby. 

We seem to be doing the ’’same old things" 
over and over again in school. 

It is easy to get along with most teachers. 
As a riile, teachers want too much work 
from pupils. 

Going to school is too difficult and 
discouraging. 

Most of the things which the teacher does 
are all right. 

Teachers are usually too busy to talk 
with pupils. 

Teachers require too much reading. 

Most teachers try to force pupils to 
learn something. 

Pupils really do not learn the things 
in school that they want to learn. 

A pupil should do more school work than 
he has to do. 

Everything in school is too strict. 

Most pupils are afraid of their teachers. 
Too much of what we have to study does 
not make sense. 

It is hard to make friends in school. 

Pupils have to keep reading and studying 
the same things over and over in school. 

My daily school work is full of things 
that keep me interested. 

Teachers care about what is good for ptfUa 
Teachers pick on some pupils for no reason 
at all. 

Pupils are always treated fairly in school. 
In most school groups, there are only one 
or two pupils who are important. 

Most pupils feel that they can trust their 
teacher. 

Teachers expect too much of pupils. 

School can be very boring at times. 

Some pupils are always making fun of 
other pupils in school. 

There is too much importance placed on 
grades in school. 

Teachers always seem to like some pupils 
better than others. 
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BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST 




Person Completing Form 



directions: Read each item carefully. Use a 
|lA>, 2 pencil to mark the space at the right 
;hat most accurately describes the frequency 
at the behavior is observed. Mark under 
for never, £ for rarely , .8 for sometimes, 
for usually, and a for always. 

1. Follows directions without difficulty. 

2. Daydreams while the lesson is being 
developed. 

3. Becomes discouraged easily and quits a 
task without finishing it. 

4. Becomes angry or upset when other children 
do things of which he does not approve. 

5. Talks in class without permission. 

6. Completes his assignments on time. 

7. Participates willingly in class activities. 

8. Runs in the school building. 

9. Cries or becomes angry when thwarted in 
group situations. 

10. Attempts to help others with school work 
when asked. 

11. Reads some material that is not assigned. 

12. Talks about things he has read about. 

,13. The class or class members choose him to 

do things. 

14. Looks untidy in dress and appearance. 

15. Starts new assignments promptly. 

16. Takes things that belong to other students. 

17. Pays attention when teacher or others 
are talking. 

18. Falls asleep in class. 

19. Leaves his seat without permission. 

20. Damages things that belong to others. 

21. Writes on or damages desk or school 
property. 

22. Contributes in class when called upon 
to answer questions. 

23. Does his best in school work. 

24. Misses school without good cause. 

25. Does some school work outside of class. 

26. Accepts help from other students on his 
school work w .ten he needs it. 

27. Asks teacher for help with school work. 

28. Hits or pushes other children without 
sufficient cause. 

29. Contributes in class voluntarily during 
question and answer periods. 

30. Becomes angry or upset when behavior is 
corrected. 

31. Comes to school or class late without 
good reason. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO CORRECTIVE READING TEACHERS IN TITLE I 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOR EVALUATION OF THE 1967-68 TITLE I PROJECT 



1. How many graduate credit hours in reading instruction have you completed to 
date? 



a) 


12 


hours or more 


b) 


9 


- 11 hours 


c) 


6 


- 8 hours 


d) 


2 


- 5 hours 


e) 


0 


- 1 hour 



Have you attended the Title I Summer Workshops in Corrective Reading? 

a) Yes, both the 1966 and 1967 workshops 

b) Yes, the 1966 workshop only 

c) Yes, the 1967 workshop only 

d) No 



How long have you been teaching (Id all areas not just corrective reading) 
including this year? 



a) This is the first year 

b) 2-3 years 

c) 4-6 years 

d) 7-9 years 

e) 10 years or more 

4. How long have you taught corrective reading, including this year? 

a) This year only 

b) 2 years 

c) 2 \ years 

d) More than 2 \ years 
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In your building, who had the responsibility for identi fving pupils who aay 
be in need of corrective reading? 

a) Building principal 

b) Corrective reading teacher 

c) Counselor 

d) Classroom teachers 

e) Joint responsibility of two or more of the above 

Were the results of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills used for the purpose of 
identifying pupils who may need corrective reading? 

a) Yes, and I feel they were satisfactory for. this purpose when they 
were available 

b) Yes, but I do not feel they were appropriate for this purpose 

c) No, they were not used 

Were the results of the California Test of Mental Maturity used for the pur- 
pose of identifying pupils who may be able to profit from corrective reading? 

a) Yes, and I feel they were satisfactory for this purpose when available 

b) Yes, but I do not feel they were appropriate for this purpose 

c) No, they were not used 

Were other test results used for purposes of identification? 

a) Yes, test results from the basic reading program 

b) Yes, tests administered especially for identification purposes 

c) Yes, both (a) and (b) 

d) No 

Were teacher recommendations used for identifying pupils who may be able to 
profit from corrective reading? 

a) Yes, when test scores were not complete 

b) Yes, in addition to test scores with greater reliance on recnmss ndstlons 

c) Yea, in addition to test scores but wit** greater reliance on test scores 

d) Yes, but only in a few special cases 

e) No 
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10. In your building who had the responsibility for screening individual pupils 
for placement in the corrective reading program? 

a) Corrective reading teachers 

b) Building principal 

c) Counselor 

d) Joint responsibility of two or more of the above 

e) No screening is done, all pupils identified as being able ±o profit 
from corrective reading were placed in corrective xeadi&g 

11. Was Silvaroli's Classroom Reading Inventory used for the purpose of scree mia ag 
pupils for placement in your corrective reading classes 4 ? 

a) Yes, and it was very satisfactory for screening purposes 

b) Yes, but I was not satisfied with it for screening purposes 

c) No 

Choose one of the following responses to indicate the extent that you used tine 
methods listed in items 12 - 14 for diagnostic purposes. 

a) Used in diagnosis of most pupils 

b) Used in diagnosis of some pupils 

c) Did not use for diagnostic purposes 

12. Test results from the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

13. Silent reading tests that you administered especially for diagnosis.. 

14. Oral reading inventory other than Silvaroli. 

15. Was your scheduling flexible enough to allow for grouping pupils witSa cor- 
responding reading problems together? 

a) Yes, we did this in most cases 

b) Yes, but we did not schedule this way 

c) No 



16. Wh ich one of Che following was given first priority for placement in corrective 
reading in yo u r building? 

a) Second grade pupils 

b) Mild correctives 

c) Correctives 

d) Severe correctives 

e) Bone of these 

Chooee one of t he following responses to indicate approximately what part of your 
weefe actually been scheduled for each af the activities listed in items 17 * 20. 

a) Bone actually scheduled 

b) About one hour per week 

c) About two hours per week 

d) About three hours per week 

e) More than three hours per week 

17. Conferences with parents of disabled readers. 

IS. Confer ences with teachers of disabled readers. 

19. Serving as building consultant to classroom teachers. 

2 Q. Bhintalnlng individual records on students admitted to corrective reading 
programs. 

Chao ee ome of tba following responses to indicate to what extant you have utilised 
the reeding mater ials and equipment listed in itecs 21 - 34, It is recognised that 
yUo five responses are not exhaustive or exclusive. Choose the one that moat nearly 
drarrfhr f y o u r experience with each item. 

a) Used regularly with most pupils 

b) Csed regularly with some pupils 

c) Csed occasionally 

d) Have tried it but have not found it useful 

e) Have never used It or do not have it 
Z3Lm Carxlcmlnm Motivation Series 

22. Open Utfmmys 
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24. 
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28. 
29. 




30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 
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Bank Strut Readers 

Sounds of Languaga and/or Llttla Owl Sarlaa 
Phonics Wa Uaa A-F - Lyons Carnahan 

Building Raading 8killa (Lavala 1-6) - McCormick -Mathers 

Barnall-Lofts Specific Skills Sarlaa 

NcCall-Crabba Standard Taat Laaaona in Raading 

Char las R. Marrlll Skllltaxt Sarlaa 

Char las R. Marrlll Skllltapaa 

Laamlng Through Saalng Fllnatrlpa 

Raadara Dlgaat Skill Bulldars 

Wabatar Raading Kit 

Tapa racordar and llatanlng stations 



j For aach of tha ltans 35 - 40 chooaa tha appropriate ona of tha following raaponaaa. 

a) Much valua 

v 

\ 

b) Modarata valua 



w 

\ 






35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 



c) Llttla valua 

d) Ho valua 

a) Do not know 

How aach valua do you faal tha corrective raading claagas have bean in im- 
proving individual pupils' skills in raading comorahansion and word recognition? 

How ouch valua do you faal tha corrective reading classes have been in im- 
proving pupll^ attitudes toward themselves? 

How much valua do you faal tha corrective reeding classes ha**e been in im- 
proving pupils' attitudes toward raading? 

How much valua do you feel tha corrective reeding classes have been in im- 
proving pupils' attitudes toward school end teachers? 



39. How much value has the additional counseling time provided by Title I been to 
the corrective reading program? 

40. How much value have the additional library services provided by Title I been 
to the corrective reading program? 

Thank you for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation. 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 
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questionnaire to corrective reading XEACBRS IN T mi I 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS FOR EVALUATION OF THE 1967-68 TITLE I PROJECT 

1. How mny graduate credit hours in reading instruction base you completed to 
data? 

a) 12 hours or nore 

b) 9-11 hours 

c) 6-8 hours 

d) 2-5 hours 
s) 0-1 hour 

2. Have you attended the Title I Sinner Workshops in Corrective R e adin g? 

a) Yes, both the 1966 and 1967 workshops 

b) Yes, the 1966 workshop only 

c) Yes, the 1967 workshop only 

d) No 

3. How long have you been teaching (in all areas not Just corrective reading) 
including this year? 

a) This is the first year 

b) 2-3 years 

c) 4-6 years 

d) 7-9 years 

a) 10 years or acre 

4. How long have you taught corrective reading, including this year? 

a) This year only 

b) 2 years 

c) 2\ years 

d) More than 2\ years 
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5. In your building, who had the responsibility for Identifying peglla who 
be in need of corrective reeding? 

e) Building principal 

b) Corrective reeding teacher 

c) Counselor 

d) Classroom teachers 

e) Joint responsibility of two or more of the shove 



6. Were achievement test results from the basic testing program (6th grade ms 
for 7th graders end/or PREP for 8th and 9th graders) n e ed for the paepaae mf 
identifying pupils who may need corrective reading! 

a) Tea, and I feel they were satisfactory for this gnr poaa sham they 
were available 

b) Tea, but I do not feel they were appropriate for thin task 

c) Ho they were not used 

7. Were the results of the 5th grade California Test of Hental Maturity ani/ar 
the Differential Aptitude Test used for the purpose of Identifying papile 
who may be able to profit from corrective reading? 



a) Tea, and I feel they were satisfactory for this purp oi 

b) Tea, but I do not feel they were a p pr o priate for this 

c) Ho they were not used 

Here other test results used for purposes of identlficati on? 

a) Tea, test results from the regular English program 

b) Tea, tests administered especially for identification 

c) Tea, both (a) and (b) 

d) Ho 
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9. Here tea char 1 1 r cenditloni used for Identifying pupils who any be able to 
profit from corrective reeding? 

e) Tee, when test scores were not conplete 

b) Yes, in addition to test scores with greater reliance on teacher 
recommendations 

c> res, in aaaition to test scores but with greater reliance on test scores 

d) Tes, but only in a few special cases 

e) Vo 

10. In. your building who had the responsibility for screening individual pupils 
for placement in the corrective reading program? 

a) Corrective reading teachers 

b) Building principal 
e) Counselor 

d) Joint responsibility of two or more of the above 

e) Vo screening is done, all pupils identified as being able to 
profit from corrective reading are placed in corrective reading 

|i r ggy an oral reading test used for the purpose of screening pupils for place- 
ment in your corrective reading classes? 

a) The Gray Oral Reading Test and it was satisfactory 

by The Gray Oral Reading Test but 1 was pot satisfied with it 

cy An oral reading test other than the Gray and it was satisfactory 

dy An oral reading test other than the Gray but I was not satisfied with it 

ey Vo 

ime of the following responses to indicate the extent that you used the 
listed in items 12 - 14 for diagnostic purposes. 

ay Used in diagnosis of most pupils 

by Used in diagnosis of some pupils 

cy Did not use for diagnostic purposes 

I2 m Tear results from the Diagnostic Reading Test, Survey Section, Lower Level? 

S ilent reading tests that you administered especially for diagnosis. 

14. Gray Oral Reading Test or other oral reading inventory. 



15. Was your scheduling flexible enough to allow for grouping pupils with cor- 
responding reading problems together? 

a) Yes, we did this In most cases 

b) Yes, but we did not schedule this way 

c) No 

16. Which one of the following was given first priority for placement In cor- 
rective reading In your building? 

a) Pupil 8 who apparently had greatest capacity for learning 

b) Pupils diagnosed as "mild correctives" 

c) Pupils diagnosed as "correctives" 

d) Pupils diagnosed as "severe correctives" 

e) None of these 

Choose one of the following responses to Indicate approximately what part of your 
week has actually been scheduled for each of the activities listed In Items 17 - 20, 

a) None actually scheduled 

b) About one hour per week 

c) About two hours per week 

d) About three hours per week 

e) More than three hours per week 

17. Conferences with parents of disabled readers. 

18. Conferences with teachers of disabled readers. 

19. Serving as building consultant to classroom teachers. 

20. Maintaining Individual records on students admitted to corrective reading 
programs. 
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Choose one of the following responses to indicate to what extent you have utilized 
the reading materials and equipment listed in items 21 * 34. 

a) Used regularly with most pupils 

b) Used regularly with some pupils 

c) Used occasionally 

d) Have tried it but have> not found it useful 

e) Have never used it or do not have it 

21. Basic Skills for Junior High Schools 

22. Teen-Age Tales 

23. World of Adventure Series 

24. Morgan Bay Mysteries 

25. Checkered Flag Series 

26. SRA Reading Lab 

27. SRA: RFU Lab 

28. Webster Reading Kit 

29. McCall-Crabbs Standard Test Lessons in Reading 

30. Spectrum of Skills 

31. Overhead Projector 

32. Tape recorder and listening stations 

33. Record player 

34. EDL Controlled Reader and Film Stories 
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For each of Che items 35 - 40 choose the appropriate one of the following responses. 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 

35. How much value do you feel the corrective reading classes have been In Im- 
proving Individual pupils skills in reading comprehension and word recognition? 

36. How much value do you feel the corrective reading classes have been In Im- 
proving pupils attitudes toward themselves? 

37. How much value do you feel the corrective reading classes have been In Im- 
proving pupils attitudes toward reading? 

38. How much value do you feel the corrective reading classes have been In im- 
proving pupils attitudes toward school and teachers? 

39. How much value do you feel the corrective reading classes have been In im- 
proving attendance and decreasing dropouts? 

40. How much valuje has resulted from techniques for teaching reading that you 
have devised yourself? 

Thank you for your assistance. Yours Is an Important part of the total evaluation. 

We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 

be helpful In planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 

sheet or additional sheets If necessary. 




Art Program Survey 



The following questions pertain to the frequency that children in your room 
have participated in certain art activities and used certain media. Please read 
the directions on the accompanying answer sheet carefully and mark all your re- 
sponses on that sheet. Be sure that responses are marked beside the number that 
corresponds to the number of the question being answered. 

How such time each week do the children in your room spend in art activities? 

(a) less than 50 minutes 

(b) about 50 minutes 

(c) about 100 minutes 

(d) more than 100 minutes 



How often do the children in your room participate in teacher directed art 
activities that utilize the following media? 

Crayons? 3* 

more than once a week 



Water colors? 



(a) more than once a 

(b) once a week 

(c) twice a month 

(d) once a month 

(e) less than once a month 



(a) more than once a month 

(b) once a month 

(c) twice a semester 

(d) once a semester 

(e) less than once a semester 



Tempera? 

(a) more than once a month 

(b) once a month 

(c) twice a semester 

(d) once a semester 

(e) less than, once a semester 



5. Water base clay? 

(a) more than once a semester 

(b) once a semester 

(c) once a year 

(d) none this year 

(e) I have never had a class 
use water base clay 



Oil base clay? 

(a) more than once a week 

(b) once a week 

(c) twice a month 

(d) once a month 

(e) less than once a month 



7. Paper mache? 

(a) more than once a semester 

(b) once a semester 

(c) once a year 

(d) none this year 

(e) I have never had a class 
use paper mache 




How often do the children In your room participate In the following teacher 



directed activities? 

8. Paper cutting? 

(a) more than once a month 

(b) once a month 

(c) twice a semester 

(d) once a< semester 

(e) less than once a semester 



9. Finger painting? 

(a) more than once a month 

(b) once a month 

(c) twice a semester 

(d) once a semester 

(e) 1*38 than once a semester 



10. Picture planning? 

(a) once a month or more 

(b) twice a semester 

(c) once a semester 

(d) once a year 

(e) none this year 



11, Murals? 

(a) more than once a semester 

(b) once a semester 

(c) once a year 

(d) none this yctr 

(e) . I have never bad a class 

dc a mural 



If you indicated In Item 10 that the children in your classroom did participate 
In a picture planning actlvltly (or activities) , Indicate which, of the following 
media were used by marking Yes or No for each of the nunfcers 12-20 on the answer 
sheet • 



12. 


Water colors 


Yes 


No 


13. 


Tempera 


Yes 


No 


14. 


Pencil 


Yes 


No 


15. 


Crayon 


Yes 


No 


16. 


Chalk 


Yes 


No 


17. 


Charcoal 


Yes 


No 


18. 


Cut paper 


Yes 


No 


19. 


Torn paper 


Yes 


No 


20. 


▼am 


Yes 


No 



If you Indicated In Item 11 that the children in your class did participate In 
making a mural (or murals), indicate which of the following media were used by 





marking Yes or No 


for 


each 


of the 


numbers 


21-25 on 


the answer 


sheet. 




21. 


Yam and burlap 


Yes 


No 


22. 


Tempera 


Yes 


No 23. 


Chalk 


Yes No 


24. 


Cut paper 


Yes 


No 


25. 


Crayon 


Yes 


No 







26 • Has your class visited the Wichita Art Museum or the Wichita Art Association 
Galleries this year? Yes No 

27. Do you ever discuss artists and/or their works with the children in your class? 
Yes No 




QUESTIONNAIRE TO TITLE I ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS FOR EVALUATION OF THE 1957-68 TITLE I PROJECT 



Choose one of the following responses to Indicate what part of your the Is apem£ 
in each of the activities listed in items 1-6. (Your responses may.£o£al sore 
than 100% since you may be doing more than one of the activities at the name the.) 

a) 75% or more 

b) 50 - 757. 

c) 25 - 507. 

d) Less than 25% 

e) None 

1. Instruction of class groups of pupils with teacker observing or assisting. 

2. Instruction of class groups of pupils with teacher not present. 

3. Instructing small groups or Individual pupils. 

4. Assisting teacher in instructing class groups of pupils. 

5. Consulting with teachers about the physical education program. 

I 

6. Consulting with teachers about pupils. 

Choose one of the following responses to indicate how you feel the pupils in tibe 
schools you serve compare with pupils in schools outside the Title X target areas 
on each of the characteristics listed in items 7 - 15. 

a) Above pupils outside the Title I target areas 

b) About the same as pupils outside the Title I target areas 

c) Below pupils outside the Title I target areas 

d) Much below pupils outside the Title I target areas 

e) Do not know 

7. Health habits. 

8. Posture. 

9. Caring for equipment and materials. 

10. Physical fitness. 






toward participating in physical activities, 
cooperative team efforts, 
competitive activities, 
in cooperative team efforts, 
in competitive sports. 



teachers in the schools that yon serve 
I physical education teacher? 

and interest to conduct a balanced 



b) Sufficient training and experience but lade of interest or confidence 
ne ce ss ar y fox conducting a balanced program in physical education. 

c) Sufficient interest but leek of training end experience to conduct a 
balanced physical education program within existing facilities. 

d) Lack of training, experience and interest to conduct a balanced physical 
education program within any facilities. 

17. Choose one of the responses from item 16 to show how Ug vrmmmmt you 
mould rate the teachers in die schools you serve. 

18. hid all die schools that you serve have die facilities and equipment needed to 
conduct a balanced physical education program when vou began working as a 
Title X physical education teacher? 

a) Tea 

b) Adequate facilities but not adequate equipment 

e) Adequate equipment but not adequate facilities 

d) Balfher adequate facilities or equipment 

19. Choose one of the responses from item 18 to indicate whether these schools have 
the facilities and eq uip m en t nee ded to conduct a balanced physical education 
arnrram at the present time. 



16. 




you rate the regular classroom 
ou began working as a Title 



a) Sufficient training, experience, 
program in physical education. 



11. Attitude 

12. Skill in 
15 . Skill in 
16. Interest 
15. Interest 
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Choose one of the following responses to indicate how much value you feel the Title I 
Physical Education Program has been in each of the areas listed in items 20 - 24, 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little vaiue 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 

20. Improving the physical skills of the pupils, 

.1 21. Developing and implementing a balanced program of activities in each classroom 
within the limitations (if any) of physical facilities available. 

22. Correlating the physical education, science, and health curriculum for full 
development of the physical and mental health components of the pupils edu- 
cation. 



23. Improving health habits of the pupils. 








24. Improving pupils attitudes and self-concepts. 

Thank you for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation. 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 



i 
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INFORMATION FOR EVALUATION OF THE TITLE I ACTIVITIES 
FOR NEGLECTED AND DELINQUENT CHILDREN 



Institution 



Teacher 



1 



In addition to the detailed information that you are submitting for Individual 
pupils ) would you please complete the following form* This form is intended to 
give us general information about your program and your personal reactions re- 
garding its value. Be as brief as you can without loss of completeness. If the 
answer to a Question is already included in the other material that you are sub 
mittlng, you may wish to refer us to that material rather than repeat the answer. 

1. Describe briefly the structure and content of your program or activities 
including the schedule, number of pupils, ways in which materials and 
special activities are utilized, ary innovative features, and any other 
information that you feel is descriptive of your part in the Neglected 
and Delinquent Children's programs. 



2. What is the best evidence that you have that puplla progressed In achieve 
msnt? Be specific. Examples night Include test results (teacher nede or 
others) , number and quality of lessons completed, number and auality of 
projects completed, etc. 



3 0 Report subjective observations that show change in attitude, self-concept, 
etc. (Example: Five pupils now regularly talk about books th*t they have 
checked out and read, six pupils changed their minds and reentered school.) 
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If. Do you have any evidence that parents, teachers* or other ri 

improved their attitudes relative to the worth of the pupils served? 
Relative to their achievement or potential to achieve? Please 



5. Please cite any classroom procedures which you found particularly effiectime 
in changing behavior and/or achievement of delinquent ana childr en. 
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6. U! art equipment and/or materials purchased with Title I funds were especially 
help fit! to your effort In the program? 



7. Fire at make any additional comments that you wish regarding your program or 
tSm evaluation* 





QUESTIONNAIRE TO TEACHERS FOR EVALUATION OF TITLE I 
MUSIC KEYBOARD INSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 



Choose one of the following responses to indicate how much value you feel has 
resulted from the mobile piano van in each of the areas listed in items 1-4. 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

1 

e) Do not know 

1. Enabled pupils to become better acquainted with the tools and symbols of music. 

2. Improved pupils' fundamental musical skills of rhythm, melody, pitch, and harmony 

3. Increased the number of pupils that begin instrumental music instruction, either 
in school or privately. 

4. Increased pupils' interest in music and the piano. 



5. What is your teaching assignment? 



a) Regular classroom including the music 

b) Regular classroom but a special teacher teaches the music 



c) Special music teacher 

If you are a regular classroom teacher, respond to items 6 - 8 in terms of the 
children in your classroom. If you are a special music teacher, respond to items 
i 6 - 8 in terns of all the children in your music classes that also haive music in 

\ the mobile van. 



6. How many of the pupils in your class (es) have a piano in their home? 



1 

;|! 

.1 

j 



a) Do not know 

b) More than half 

c) Some, but less than half 

d) Very few 

e) None 




amrnm 



m 



rmtTi mat n 
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7. How many of the pupils In your class(es) would actually have enne access to a 
piano either at home, school, church or some other place if it were not for 
the mobile van? 

a) All of them 

b) More than half 

f 

c) Some, but less than half 

d) Very few or none 

e) Do not know 

8. How do the pupils in your class(es) react to the. keyboard Instruction in the 
mobile van? 

a) Very much enthusiasm 

b) Moderate enthusiasm 

c) Very little enthusiasm 

d) Indifferent 

e) Do not like to go 

Thank you for your assistance* Yours Is an Important part of the tctal cvalurtion* 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary* 
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Information Form for Title 1^ Industrial Arts Program 

Student Date form completed ___ 

Person completing form School ___ 



Father attends the class 

Check one ____ ___ Father does not attend the class 

_____ Adult (Father of a pupil in the class) 

Attendance: Days present Days absent 

List projects completed: . 



Check one for each of the following. Where appropriate, briefly describe 
behaviors that indicate this improvement or lack of it. 

Skill in working with (woods) (metals): __ improved __ not improved 

(Cross out one) 



Skill in working with hand tools: _____ improved not improved 



Skill in working with power tools: 



improved 



not improved 



Industry or work tempo: 



improved 



not improved 



Attitude toward school and its value: improved net improved 



Please include any remarks of the student, or other information regarding 
the use made of completed projects* 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO TITLE I INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS IN JUNIOR. 
HIGH SCHOOLS FOR EVALUATION OF THE 1967-68 TITLE I PROJECT 

1. Which type of Title I Industrial arts class do you teach? 

a) Woodworking 

b) Metals 

2. When does your Title I industrial arts class meet? 

a) Evenings 

b) Saturday mornings 

c) One class at each time 

3. How much value has the class been in increasing the students' skills? 

a) Much 

b) Medium 

c) Little 

d) None 

e) No opinion 

4. How much value has the class been in increasing the students' knowledge? 

a) Much 

b) Medium 

c) Little 

d) None 

e) No opinion 

5. How much value has the class been in improving the students' attitudes? 

a) Much 

b) Medium 

c) Little 

d) None 

e) No opinion 
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6. How much value has the class been In improving the students' work habits? 

a) Much 

b) Medium 

c) Little 
dj None 

e) No opinion 

7. How much success has been experienced in securing the participation of 
fathers in the class? 

a) No fathers la the class 

b) 1-5 fathers attending, most of them irregularly 

c) 1-5 fathers attending, most of them regularly 

d) More then 5 fathers attending, most of them irregularly 

e) More than 5 fathers attending, most of them regularly 

8. Here the participants in the class representative of the p»oole la the area 
that you feel need this type of class? 

a) Tea 

b) No 

c) No one in this area needs this type of class 

9. Has poor attendance been a problem in your class? (Ignore response choices 
(d) and (e) unless you teach one class at each time.) 

a) Yes, for most students 

b) Yes, for some students 

c) No 

d) Yes, for Saturday morning classes, but not evening classes 

e) Yes, for evening classes, but not Saturday classes 
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If your answer to item 9 was yes, choose the one of the following that you 
feel is the greatest contributor to poor attendance? 

a) Students ' lack of interest 

b) Class activities not appro pr iate to students' needs 

c) Tr an sportation not available 

d) In ap propriate or inconvenient class tine 

e) More than one of the above 

Do yon feel that you were able to rate each student's performances accurately 
on the individual information forms that were provided each semester? 

a) Yes 

b) Do 



T7 r How would you rate the overall effectiveness of the Title I industrial arts 
classes in your school? 

a) Highly successful 

b) Medium success 

c) Little success 



d) Mo success 

p iawi r you for your assistance. Yours is an inportant part of the total evaluation. 
Me hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 








NAME 



NO. CLASSES ATTENDED 
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TITLE I HOMEMAKING (CLOTHING) RATING SCALE 






i)pscr * ptio^ of Skill 



Fitting pattern .:o body measurements 



Marking an * stitchvng t echni^uaft 
i Dart » 



Able to 
perform 
with help 
of adult 



b. Straight r-titchii.r 



Performs 
with some 
skill with 
direction 



Performs 
skillfully 
and inde- 
pendently 



c. Recognizing correct stitch 

d. Machine basting 



e. Gathering by machine 



Hemming, 



g. Trimming seams 



h. Putting in a zipper 






i. Sewing on buttons, snaps, hooks, eyes 



1. Fastening stitching at ends of seams 



3 . 



Crafts 

a. Knitting 



b. Embroidery 



Crochet 









Correct pressing as garment is being 
constructed, altered, or renovated 



5. Care of garments and linens 



s 

6 . 

' ) 



Recognition of quality and price 



.r 

7. 



Caring for sewing machine 

a. Opening and closing machine correctly 



J 



b. Oiling and cleaning machine 



c. Changing needle when needed 



8. Planning accessories for a garment 



Modeling finished garment 
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TITLE I HOMEMAKING (CLOTHING) RATING SCALE 



Project Com p leti on 



Yfcfi. 



. Pitted and altered a pattern 



2. Selected fabric and finding for a garment 



4. Satisfactorily constructed a garment 



3. Cut out and -narked a garment" 



5„ Altered or renovated clothing article 



6. Completed article of table or other household linens 



7. Applied a zipper 



8. Knitted, crocheted, or embroidered an article 



9. Removed soiled spots from clothing 

LO. Organized and rearranged closet or clothing 
storage at home 



11. Took inventory of clothing on hand and evaluated as 



to additional needs 

12. Changed needle: oiled and cleaned sewing machine 

13. Successfully accessorized a garment 

14. Willingly participated in an exhibit of finished 

garment by individually mod eling it. 





QUESTIONNAIRE TO TEACHERS IN JUNIOR HIGH TITLE I 





1. Please give your opinion of the overall effectiveness of the Title I Clothing 
and Personal Grooming classes in your school first sens iter 1967-68. 

a) Highly successful 

b) Medium success 

c) Little success 

d) No success 

2. Please give your opinion of the overall effectiveness of the Title I Clothing 
and Personal Grooming classes in your school second senes ter 1967-68. 

a) Did not have program second semester 

b) Highly successful 

c) Medium success 

d) Little success 

e) No success 

3. How much value have the classes been in improving students' skills in caring 
for and operating a sewing machine? 

a) Much 



b) Medium 

c) Little 








d) None 

e) No opinion 

4. How much value have the classes been in improving the students* ability to 
read and follow instructions of a connerclal pattern? 

a) Much 

b) Medium 

c) Little 

d) None 

e) No opinion 



n 
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5. How mich value have the classes been In improving the seeds uts* skills is 
the basic techniques of clothing construction? 

a) Much 

b) Medium 

c) Little 

d) Hone 

e) No opinion 

6. How mich value have the classes been in improving the students* skills la 
consumer ability related to quality and price of clothing? 

a) Much 

b) Medium 

c) Little 

d) None 

e) No opinion 

7. How Mich value have the classes been in i m prov i ng the students* per sobs! 
grooming? 

a) Much 

b) Medium 

c) Little 

d) None 

e) No opinion 

8. How much success has been experienced in getting particlpetiam from m o t ber m 
in the classes? 

a) No mothers attended 

b) 1-5 mothers attended, most of them Irregularly 

c) 1-5 mothers attended, most of them regularly 

d) more than five mothers attended, most of them irregularly 

e) more than five mothers attended, most of them regularly 






9. 



13 . 



XI, 



Were the participants in the class representative of the people in the area 
that you feel are w>st in need of this type of class? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

c) No one in this area needs this type of class 

irregular attendance or lack of attendance been a problem in your class? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

If your answer to item 10 was yes, choose the one of the following that you 
feel is the greatest contributor to poor attendance? 

a) Students' lack of interest 

b) Class activities not appropriate to needs 

c) Transportation not available 

d) Time class was held 



r 

L 



e) More than one of the above 

12. Did you feel you were able to accurately rate each student's performance on 
the individual rating scale that was provided? 

a) Yes 



r b) No 

L* 

thank you for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation, 
f • | He hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 

be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
t hfft or additional sheets if necessary • 




tm 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO LIBRARIANS IN TITUS I SCHOOLS FOR 
EVALUATION OF THE 1967-68 TITLE I PROJECT 



As a part of the Title I program six additional librarians and six library aides have 
been employed to serve the twenty- four elementary schools in the Title I target areas 

As a result of Title I assistance, how much more library service have the Title I 
schools that you serve received in each of the areas listed in items 1-3, than 
would have been possible otherwise? 

1. Additional library materials? 

a) A great deal of appropriate library, materials 

b) A great deal of library materials, but many of them not appropriate 




c) A few additional library materials 

d) No additional library materials 

e) Do not know 

2, Additional professional librarian services? 

a) 2 or more days per week 

b) 1 day per week 

c) None 

d) Less professional service than prior to Title I 

e) Do not know 

3. Additional library aide services 

N 

a) More than 2 days per week 

b) 2 days per week 

c) 1 day per week 

d) None 

e) Do not know 




o 
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Rate Che value of additional time and/or library materials provided by Title I in the 
areas listed In items 4 - 10 by choosing one of the following responses for each. 

a) Much value 

b) Medium value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) No opinion 

4. Working directly with pupils in Title I corrective reading. 

5. Working directly with teachers of Title X corrective reading. 

6. Selection of appropriate library materials for pupils with reading problems. 

7. Providing all pupils more access to library. 

8. Utilizing all instructional materials to a greater extent. 

9. Providing Improved services to teachers and pupils other than those in cor- 
rective reading. 

10. Providing more flexibility in scheduling all classes, individuals, end groups. 

Indicate the extent that library aides were used for the tasks listed in items 
11 - 20 by choosing one of the following responses for each. 

a) Have not used aides for this task 

b) Aide regularly assists me in this task 

c) Aide occasionally assists me in this task 

d) Aide occasionally performs this task 

e) Aide regularly performs this task 

11. Shelving books and materials. 

12. Vertical filing. 

13. Filing filmstrips and disc recordings. 

14* Maintenance of card files and other records. 

15. Mending or shipping and packing books for the bindery for discard 

16. Checking materials in and out for teachers and pupils. 



17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 



22 . 




Other clerical duties (typing, preparing transparencies, etc.) 

Preparing bulletin boards and other displays. 

Preparing lists. 

Assisting children with equipment in the library. 

Were you assigned to one or more o£ the twenty- four Title I target area 
elementary schools before additional assistance was available from Title I 
(January 1966)? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

Can parents or other patrons that are not pupils in your Title I school atten- 
dance area come to the school library to check out or use materials? 

a) No 

b) Yes, during school hours only, but few do it 

c) Yes, during school hours only, and many do it 

d) Yes, during some evenings, but few do it 

e) Yes, during some evenings, and many do it 

Do preschool age children have access to books and/or other materials from 
your school library? 

a) Only if older siblings take books home and share them 

b) Through some other arrangement 

Your school received additional William Allen White books purchased from Title I 
funds. Were these bocks a valuable addition to the school's library collection? 

a) Yes 

b) No 



0 25. Your school received additional primary titles, intermediate titles, and Kansas 
titles, purchased from Title I funds. Were these books a valuable addition to 
the school's library collection? 

( | a) Yes 

, b) No 

i 

1 Thank you for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation. 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be help fill in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO TITLE I ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELORS 
FOR EVALUATION OF THE 1967-68 TITLE I PROJECT 



J 



As a part o£ the Title I program £ive additional counselors have been employed to 
serve the twenty- four elementary schools in the Title I target areas. Questions 
asked here are not in regard to the total guidance program but refer only to the 
additional time gained by adding these five positions. 

1. How much of your time have you spent this year counseling with children who 
are in the Title I reading program? 

a) More than the additional time gained 

b) All or most of the additional time gained 

c) About half of the additional time gained 

d) A little of the additional time gained 






'•t * 



o 
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e) None 

2. (OMIT IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR ITEM 1) How much value was this counseling in 
enabling pupils to establish realistic goals and improved educational plans? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 

3. (OMIT IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR ITEM 1) How much value was this counseling in find* 
ing solutions to or preventing pupils' problems which interfere with learning? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 



t, 

WL 



O 
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4. How much of your time have you spent this year consulting with corrective 
reading teachers about children in corrective reading classes? 



a) 


More than the additional time gained 


b) 


All or most of the additional time gained 


c) 


About half of the additional time gained 


d) 


A little of the additional time gained 


e) 


None 



5. (OMIT IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR ITEM 4) How much value was this consultation in en- 
abling teachers to establish realistic goals and improved educational plans for 
pupils? 



a) 


Much value 


b) 


Moderate value 


c) 


Little value 


d) 


No value 


e) 


Do not know 



6. (OMIT IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR ITEM 4) How much value was this consultation in find 
ing solutions to or preventing pupils 1 problems which interfere with learning? 



a) 


Much value 


b) 


Moderate value 


c) 


Little value 


d) 


No value 


e) 


Do not know 



7. How much of your time have you spent this year consulting with regular class 
room teachers about children in corrective reading? 

a) More than the additional time gained 

b) All or most of the additional time gained 

c) About half of the additional time gained 

d) A little of the additional time gained 

e) None 

ERIC 
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(OMIT IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR ITEM 7) How much value vas this consultation Is en- 
abling teachers to establish sore realistic goals ard i mp rov ed educational plans 
for pupils? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

% ^ • » 4 • 1 i 

w/ wlcti is» Vdi.ac 

d) Mo value 

e) Do not know 

(OMIT IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR ITEM 7) How such value was this consul ratios Is fill 
ing solutions to or preventing pupils’ problems which interfere with learning? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 

How much time have you spent this year counseling with parents of children 
in corrective reading classes? 

a) More than the additional time gained 

b) All or most of the additional time gained 

c) About half of the additional time gained 

d) A little of the additional time gained 

e) None 

(OMIT IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR ITEM 10) How much value was this counseling Is en- 
abling parents to establish more realistic goals and Imp r ov ed educati onal plans 
for pupils? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 
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12 - (OMTZ IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR HEM 10) How much value was this counseling in find- 
ing solutions to or preventing pupils' problems which interfere with learning? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 

IS* How nuch t ime have you spent this year assisting with the placement and testing 
of children in corrective reading? 

a) More than the additional time gained 

b) All or most of the additional time gained 

c) About half of idle additional time gained 

d) A little of the additional time gained 

e) None 

14 - (OMIT IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR HEM 13) How much value was this assistance in en- 
abling teachers pupils to establish more realistic goals and improved edu- 
cational plans? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 

15- (teXT IF YOU CHOSE (e) FOR ITEM 13) How much value was this assistance in find- 
ing: solutions to or preventing pupils' problems which interfere with learning? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) 



Do not know 
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16. How much time do you spend on other activities (not mentioned in items 1, 4, 7, 
10, and 13) that are specifically related to the Title I programs? 

a) More than the additional time gained 

b) All or most of the additional time gained 

c) About half of the additional time gained 

d) A little of the additional time gained 

e) None 

17. After completing the activities mentioned in items 1, 4, 7, 10, 13, and 16, do 
you have any of the additional time (time gained due to five additional positions 
in the area) left for meeting other special needs that are unique to pupils in 
the target area schools? 

a) Yes, enough to meet these needs 

b) Yes, some but not enough to meet these needs 

c) No 

18. Were you assigned as a counselor to any of the twenty- four target area schools 
before the Title I programs began (January 1966)? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

19# If you answered "yes" to item 18, how much has your counselor-pupil ratio been 
decreased as a result of the additional positions assigned to the area? 

a) None 

b) About 100 pupils 

c) About 300 pupils 

d) About 500 pupils 

e) More than 500 pupils 
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20. Has the Title I attendance aide serving your school provided information to you 
for individual pupils? 

a) Yes, several times 

b) Yes, a few times 

c) No 

21. If you answered "yes" to item 20, how much value has this information been for 
your purposes? 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

Thank you for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation. 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 



o 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO CLASSROOM TEACHERS IN SCHOOLS WITH TITLE I TEACKR AUKS 





( 

I 



Have the services of a teacher aide been available to you this school year? 

a) Yes, on a regularly scheduled basis 

b) Yes, upon request 

c) Yes, both on a regularly scheduled basis and on request 

d) No 

How much aide time, on the average, have you used this year? 

a) More than five hours per week 

b) About four cr five hours per week 

c) About two or three hours per week 

d) About one hour per week or less 



e) None 

[ If you indicated in item 2 that you did not use the services of an aide, you may 
omit the remaining items, but please return the answer sheet with your responses 
r^> items 1 and 2. 

1 3. Approximately how much has the aide’s help decreased the time you spend on 
non* instructional tasks? (Be sure you consider the time you now spend re- 
j questing, giving directions, or supervising the aide as time being spent on 
I non- instructional tasks.) 



u 

o 



a) 757. or more 

b) 50 - 75% 

c) 25 - 50% 

d) 25% or less 

e) None 



o 



o 
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If the time that you spent on some non** instructional t asks has irrrrssri, rfarnar 
one of the following responses to indicate how such It has decreased la each of 
the areas listed in items 4-10. 

a) 75% or more 

b) 50 - 75% 
cl zd - >04 

d) 25% or less 

e) No decrease in this area 

4. Supervision between classes (Include noon hour, Tecess, before and after 

5. Correcting papers. 

6. F reparing reports. 

7. Monitoring individual pupils or small groups of pupils im activities 

prescribed by the teacher. 

8. Reproducing tests and materials (typing, duplication, etc.). 

9. Other clerical tasks. 

10. Other non- instructional tasks in the classroom. 

Choose one of the following responses to Indicate how much you lge keen able to 
increase the time you spend on each of the areas listed in items 11 - 16 as a 
result of the aide’s assistance in other areas. 

a) 75% or more 

b) 50 - 75% 

c) 25 - 50% 

d) 25% or less 

e) No increase in this area 

11. Lesson preparation and planning. 

12. Individualized instruction. 

13. Class recitation. 

14. Preparation of homework assignments. 

15. Pupil evaluation. 

16. Parent conferences. 





} 



*4 






* i 



] 
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Oocs-» one of the following responses to indicate how such value you feel the 
assistance you received from the teacher aide was in each of the areas listed 



In items 17 


- 22. 


a) 


Much value 


b) 


Moderate value 


c; 


Little value 


d> 


USo value 


e> 


Do not know 



!?. Decreasing the amount of time that you spent on non- instructional tasks. 

IS. Enabling you to devote more time to individual pupils' problems. 

IS. Increasing the amount of time that you have for planning. 

20. Increasing the amount of time that you have for pupil evaluation. 

21. Increasing the amount of time that you have for parent conferences. 

22. Increasing your overall teaching effectiveness. 

23. Preparing mterials or performing other ti'sks that required skill or training 
that you did not have. (Examples might be typing, operating certain machines 
or equipment, etc.). 

you. for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation. 
He hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO TITLE I ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NURSES 
FOR EVALUATION OF THE 1967-68 TITLE I PROJECT 



As a part of the Title I program five additional nurses have been employed to serve 
the twenty- four elementary schools in the Title I target areas,* Questions asked here 
are not in regard to the total health service program but refer only to the additional 
time gained by adding these five positions. 

1. How much additional "school nurse time" do the Title I target area schools that 
you serve (average if you serve more than one) receive this year compared to 
what they received before Title I assistance (January 1966)? 

a) More than 3 half days per week 

b) 3 half days per week 

c) 2 half days per week 

d) 1 half day per week 

e) Less than 1 half day per week 

Choose one of the following responses to indicate how much value you feel the 
additional time has been to each of the activities listed in items 2 - 10. 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) No opinion 

2. Health counseling with individual children. 

3. Health counseling at school with parents. 

4. Making home calls. 

5. Making health referrals to other agencies. 

6c Vision and hearing chocking. 

7. Consulting with teachers and participating in classroom activities. 

8. Health education programs. 

9. Meeting needs related to immunization of pupils. 

10. Follow-up on some of the above activities. 

o 
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11. Were you assigned to one or more of the twenty- four elementary schools now 
identified as the Title I target areas prior to January 1966? 

a) Yes 

b) No 

Thank you for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation. 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 



o 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO SENIOR HIGH PRINCIPALS FOR EVALUATION 
OF THE 1967-68 TITLE I ATTENDANCE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 

1. Do you feel that the attendance at your school has been improved due to the 
efforts of the Title 1 attendance aide? 

a) Yes, very much 

b) Yes, moderately 

c) Yes, a little 

d) No 

e) Do not know 

2. Has the number of dropouts in your school decreased as a result of the efforts 
of the Title I attendance aide? 

a) Yes, a great deal 

b) Yes, moderately 

c) Yes, a little 

d) No 

e) Do not know 

3. How much time, on the average, has the aide spent on attendance problems of 
your school? 

a) More than 20 hours per week 

b) 15 - 20 hours per week 

c) 10 - 15 hours per week 

d) 5-10 houi s per week 

e) Less than 5 hours per week 



o 
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4. How much attendance aide time, on the average, could you profitably use each 
week considering the present frequency of attendance problems in your school? 

a) More than 20 hours per week 

b) About 15 - 20 hours per week 

c) About 10 - 15 hours per week 

d) About 5-10 hours per week 

e) Less than 5 hours per week 

5. Has information obtained by the attendance aide enabled your staff to complete 
withdrawal information more accurately for pupils leaving school? 

a) Yes, in a great number of cases 

b) Yes, in some cases 

c) Yes, but only in a very few cases 

d) No 

6. What has been the reaction of parents to the attendance aide*s work? 

a) Much improved parent- school relationship 

b) Slightly improved parent-school relationship 

c) No difference in parent-school relationship 

d) Impaired parent- school relationship 

e) Do not know 

7 What effect has the attendance aide had on the attitudes of pupils with atten- 
dance problems relative to school attendance and the value of education? 

a) Much improved 

b) Moderately improved 

c) Not improved 

d) Worse than before 

e) 
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Indicate the attendance aide's value to your school in each of the ways or areas 
listed In Items 8 - 12 by choosing one o£ the following five responses for each 
item. 



a) Did not utilize the aide in this way 

b) Very helpful 

c) Moderately helpful 

d) Little help 

e) More harmful than helpful 

8. Establishing contact with parents that you have been unable to contact other- 
wise. 

9. Collecting and reporting information pertaining to individual cases of truancy. 

10. Collecting and reporting information pertaining to severe attendance problems 
for individual pupils over the compulsory attendance age. 

11. Collecting and reporting information pertaining to individual pupils who are 

to develop a pattern of non-attendance or unexcused absences. 

12. Improving the relationship between the school and parents of pupils with 
attendance problems. 

Thank you for your assistance. Yours is an important part of the total evaluation. 
We hope you will use the space on the answer sheet for any suggestions that would 
be helpful in planning future programs or evaluations. Use the back of the answer 
sheet or additional sheets if necessary. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO TITLE I ATTENDANCE AIDES Ft® EVALUATION 
OF THE I967-&8 TITLE I ATTENDANCE HIPROVEMENT FROGEAK 

1. On the average, how much of your work week do you spend on ait tan 
problems of elementary school pupils? 



a) 


One- ha If or more 


b) 


Between one- fourth and one -ha If 


c) 


One- fourth or less 


d) 


None 



2. On the average, how much of your work week do you spend on ascendance 
problems of junior high pupils? 

a) More than half 



b) 


About one-half 


c) 


About one- third 


d) 


About one- fourth 


e) 


Less than one- fourth 



3. On the average, how much of your work week do you spend on attendance 
problems of senior high pupils? 



a) 


More than half 


b) 


About one-half 


c) 


About one- third 


d) 


About one- fourth 



e) Less than one- fourth 

4. At which level do you feel your work has been most effective? 

a) Senior High 

b) Junior High 

c) Elementary 

d) About the same at all these 

e) Do not know 
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5. On the average, how touch of your work week has been spent trying to establish 
contact with parents that the school has not been able to contact otherwise? 



a) 


More than 20 hours per week 


- 


b) 


15 - 20 hours per week 




c) 


10 - 15 hours per week 


- 


d) 


5-10 hours per week 




e) 


Less than 5 hours per week 




If you indicated in item 5 that you had spent some time on that task, choose one 
of the following responses to indicate how much value you feel this part of your 
work: was in each of the areas mentioned in items € - 10. 


•an 


a) 


Much value 




b) 


Moderate value 


me 


c) 


Little value 


m 


d) 


No value 


j 

«£ 


e) 


Do not know 





it 

6. laproving pupils' attendance. 

7. l ap r ovi ng pupils' attitude toward school. * 

8. l ap r o v i ng parents' attitude toward school. * 

9. Reducing the number of dropouts. 

10. laproving parent- school relationships. 

ve 

11. On the average* how much of your work week has been spent collecting and re- 



porting 


information reeardinc truancv of individual nunils? 




a) 


More than 10 hours per week 




b) 


15 - 20 hours per week 




c) 


10 - 15 hours per week 


jm, 

«cr 


d) 


5-10 hours per week 






e) Less than 5 hours per week 
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If you indicated in item U that y “ u ° fee^ thi s^ar t of your 



work was in 


each of the areas 


a) 


Much value 


b) 


Moderate value 


c) 


Little value 


d) 


No value 


e) 


Do not know 



12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 



Improving pupils' attendance. 

Improving pupils' attitude toward school. 

Improving parents' attitude toward school. 

Reducing the number of dropouts. 

Improving parent-school relationships. 

“ :r«*ss;.s: 

pupil s^who are over the compulsory attend a n ce age. 



a) 


More 


than 15 hours per week 


b) 


10 - 


15 hours per week 


c) 


5-10 hours per week 


d) 


Some 


but less than 5 hours 


e) 


None 





v, x ssss ;:.X : ’ 

work was in each of the areas listed in items 18 22. 

a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 

d) No value 

e) Do not know 
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18. Improving pupils' attendance. 

19. Improving pupils' attitude toward school. 

20. Improving parents' attitude toward school. 

21. Reducing the number of dropouts. 

22. Improving parent-school relationship. 



23. On the average, how much of your work week has been spent collecting and re- 
porting information pertaining to individual pupils who are just beginning to 
develop a pattern of non-attendance or unexcused absences. 

a) More than 15 hours per week 

b) 10 - 15 hours per week 

c) 5 - 10 hours per week 

d) Some but less than 5 hours per week 



e) None 



If you indicated in item 23 that you had spent some time on that task, choose one 

* • i - 1 irnn 1 fill Q n^T“ t" O f V Oil IT 



work was in 


each of the areas 


a) 


Much value 


b) 


Moderate value 


c) 


Little value 


d) 


No value 


e) 


Do not know 



24. Improving pupils' attendance. 

25. Improving pupils' attitudes toward school. 

26. Improving parents' attitudes toward school. 

27. Reducing the number of dropouts. 

28. Improving parent-school relationships. 



o 
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29 On the average, how much of your work week has been spent collecting and 
por ting* In formation pertaining to pupils who have been withdraw n for non- 

attendance? 



a) More than 20 hours per week 

b) 15 - 20 hours per week 

c) 10 - 15 hours per week 

d) 5-10 hours per week 

e) Less than 5 hours per week 



__ • in item 29 that you had spent some time on that task, choose one 

of IZ following responses^ to indicate how much value you feel this part of your 
work was in each of the areas listed in items 30 - 34. 



a) Much value 

b) Moderate value 

c) Little value 



d) No value 

e) Do not know 



30. Enabling or helping pupils to reenter school 

31. Improving pupils' attitude toward school. 

32. Improving parents' attitude toward school. 

33. Reducing the number of dropouts. 

34. Improving parent-school relationships. 



n 
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ANSWER SHEET 
FOR 

TITLE I QUESTIONNAIRE 



Read each question and its responses. 
When you have decided which response 
you want to make., blacken the corre- 
sponding space on this sheet with a 
No. 2 pencil. Make your mark as long 
as the pair of lines, and completely 
fill the area between the pair of lines. 
| If you change your mind, erase your 
I first mark carefully and completely . 

[When marking be sure that question and 
I answer numbers correspond, particularly 
if your instructions call for you to 
l omit some items. 

Suggestions or comments: 
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APPENDIX B 



DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST OF 
MUSICAL DISCRIMINATION FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 



TEST OF MUSICAL DISCRIMINATION FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 



The over-all purpose of the test is to evaluate pupils' progress in 
musical discrimination, i.e., their ability to recognize and identify the 
organization of musical sounds, melodically, rhythmically, formally, 
within a musical context. 

In the tests measuring rhythmic and formal understandings the musical 
examples are complete musical entities--they are in all cases taken from 
standard folksong literature and are performed with rhythm, melody, and 
harmony. In the case of the tests measuring melodic discrimination, the 
examples do not include harmony. 

The function of the test is to measure aural discrimination; it is 
not a measure of the child's ability to interpret musical organization in 
relation to the traditional musical symbols. In all cases but one the 
worksheet pictures the musical organization by diagram rather than by 
standard musical notation. The one case is the last question in Test V, 
in this example the musical organization is represented by notes on a 
staff. 

Except for Test V which has twelve and Test VII which has twenty, 
each test includes six questions. There has been no attempt to organize 
the individual questions, or the sections of the test, by difficulty. 

TEST I: RECOGNITION OF EVEN AND UNEVEN RHYTHM PATTERNS 

This test measures the child's ability to make gross discriminations 

regarding rhythmic movement in terms of its overall organization. The 

child hears a musical phrase. He is asked to determine whether the rhythmic 
pattern that he hears as one aspect of this musical entity is even or un- 
even. The test paper gives the two words above two columns of boxes. In 

the box to the right, under the word "Even" is a diagram representing an 
even rhythm, with lines of equal length, or duration. In the second box, 
under the word "Uneven", is a diagram representing an uneven rhythm, with 
lines of unequal duration. He is asked to mark the box which represents 
the rhythm that he hears. 

TEST II: RECOGNITION OF RHYTHM PATTERNS USING SAME -LONGER AND SHORTER TONES 

This test measures the child's ability to make somewhat finer 
discriminations regarding rhythmic movement than Test I. He is now asked 
to determine whether the pattern which he hears (again the sounds that he hears 
are a total musical entity) is made up of tones that are all the same 
duration, or of differing durations. The two columns of boxes are labeled 
"Same" "Longer and Shorter" with appropriate diagrams within each box. 

TEST III: RECOGNITION OF METERS 

This test measures the child's ability to recognize the organization 
of beat into accent groupings of twos and threes . The two columns of boxes 
contain diagrams which represent the two possible groupings. Column I 
contains a diagram representing music which moves in "Twos". Column II 
contains a diagram representing music which move in "Threes". 



TF^T IV: 



RECOGNITION OF MELODIC MOVEMENT M TERMS OF UF-DOWN-SAME 



This test measures the child's ability t© make gross discriminations 
regarding melodic movement. As the child listens tt© a melodic fragment, 

(In this test there is melody only, no harmony) he is asked to; indicate 
on his worksheet the general direction ©if the melody. The worksheet in- 
cludes three columns, each with illustrations made up of lines going in 
the appropriate direction: "Up" "Down" "Same". 

TEST V: RECOGNITION OF MELODIC MOVEMENT BY SHFS Q& SKIES 

This test is designed to measure children" s ability to make- finer 
discriminations regarding melodic contour. Me is asked now to; determine 
not only the direction, but the kind of movement, as to whether it moves 
stepwise (scale-line movement) or by skips {intervals) . The two 1 columns 
on the child's worksheet are titled- -"Steps" and '"Skips™. The box contains 
a stairstep with x's indication the appropriate mcyvemenit . Again,, the child 
hears a melodic fragment which moves in a single direction* in some cases 
the melody pattern is scale wise; in some cases it is made up of intervals 
of varying sizes. 

TEST VI: RECOGNITION OF SAME AND DIFFERENT MSiS 

This test is planned to measure children" s ability to make discriminations 
about the formal organization of music. Me is asked to listen to two 
musical phrases. In some cases the two phrases are identical- in some cases 
the second phrase is distinctly different from the first. On the child's 
worksheet are two columns , the first marked "Same".; then the second is 
marked "Different". The boxes in each coiumn contain the appropriate word; 
they also contain appropriate diagrams made up ©f letters. In the first 
column the letters A A appear. In the second column of boxes the letters 
A B appear . 

TEST VII: RECOGNITION OF MUSICAL SYMBOL'S 

In addition to the six tests that make up the Woad-Boardman Test 
of Musical Discrimination, a seventh test was constructed for use with this 
program. This test was designed to measure a child" s ability to recognize 
certain musical symbols that were taught at the third grade level. In 
this test the pupil sees certain musical, symbols illustrated down the 
left hand column. Adjacent to these are boxes, one of which is labeled 
"Right" and the other "Wrong". Next t© each symbol and boxes the student 
sees a statement, which he also hears ©n a tape recorder, concerning the 
symbol. The pupil must decide whether the statement is right or wrong 
and mark an X over the appropriate box. 



